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THE STORY OF RUTH. 



THE STOEY OF EUTE 



CHAPTER I. 

After the departure of the Beresfords, Frank 
Estcourt and his wife returned to their domestic 
life, she all gladness, he with a vague regret. 
Though Lionel's society would have wearied 
him after a time, they had so many interests 
in common, and so many mutual friends, that 
he had found the short visit a pleasant break 
in the monotony of his existence at Dresden. 
The kind of banishment which most English- 
men feel when they have to live abroad,, 
makes them cling to any chance society of 
their fellow-countrymen. In this instance 
the relationship and college friendship in- 
creased the pleasure. 

VOL. IIL B 
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In their earlier married days the Estcourts 
passed the long evenings together, Frank 
being perfectly content with the society of 
his wife and of his books, or with that of the 
intimate friends who were content to join their 
quiet evenings. But of late he had taken 
somewhat to club-life, and it was Ruth who 
had encouraged the change. Some trifling 
child's illness had obliged her to remain more 
in the nursery, household cares had increased, 
Miriam was not so robust as formerly, and 
Ruth would not give up one duty, or allow 
Frank to miss one comfort. She had, there- 
fore, to rise by daybreak, and to curtail the 
happy evenings. In her simplicity she deemed 
that these were the hours when Frank could 
best spare her. From what small beginnings 
momentous results arise ! At first this had 
been a trial to him. He had remonstrated in 
his tender way, 

" Can't you hire a girl to help, dear Ruth ? 
I cannot have my little wife turned into a 
slave, nor can I spare her company.*' 

"It is best so, dear Frank," she would 
answer, " though it is also a sore trial for me 
to forego being with thee. It is right that I 
should tend the little ones when thou needest 
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me not ; and thou knowest that at thy club 
thou dost meet those who are a help to thee 
in thy work. It misgives me that I have been 
selfish, and kept thee too much at home. 
Dear mother ever instructed me that men 
must do their work abroad, and women should 
be keepers at home, minding their house- 
holds.'' And with gentle decision she had 
dismissed the subject. 

And thus the first rift in their dearly-prized 
home-life had been made, and who can calcu- 
late when the widening of the gap may come ? 
Ruth, in her way, was something of an auto- 
crat. The Quaker wife holds the reins of 
household government with a firm hand, ruling 
all things specially for her husband's welfare, 
and careful that he should not be troubled 
with domestic details. His business is to 
work with his hands and with his brain, hers 
to rule the house like the thrifty woman de- 
scribed by the Psalmist. In these traditions 
she had been reared. Her father, when 
they had lived in cities, had been accustomed, 
after their early evening meal, to meet his 
fellows in one or other of their snug parlours, 
and there to discuss the state of 'the market, 
the crops, and business of various kinds ; for 
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the Quaker is somewhat addicted to money- 
making in honourable, business-like ways. 
Thus, to Ruth, it seemed quite fitting that her 
husband should spend his evenings abroad. 
How could she know of the temptations that 
assail a man among the " world's " people ? 
Frank Estcourt's character was eminently re- 
ceptive. True as steel, firm in principle, he 
never truckled to the opinion of any man ; 
yet he possessed a quick sensibility, and a 
striking power of adaptation, and he seemed 
in a manner to reflect the surface character of 
those with whom he lived, while retaining his 
own convictions. To casual acquaintances 
he appeared to be a kind, affectionate, and 
amiable man, and few guessed the strength 
of principle underlying his indolent exterior. 
Perhaps the Quaker parents had been hasty 
in assuming his '' conversion,'' as they termed 
it ; but there had been no hypocrisy on his 
part. In the absence of his own forms of 
worship he had accepted theirs, and in good 
faith had joined in their devotions. He had 
been educated by pious parents, and had never 
swerved from their beUefs; but while their 
practice was strict, their dogma was vague. 
The pastoral simplicity of the Quaker-life had 
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charmed his dreamy nature, and had he 
followed the bent of his own will, he would 
have settled in that Arcadia. But here his 
genuine strength of character stood him in 
good stead. To leave his profession would 
have disappointed the just expectations of his 
own family. He resisted the temptation, and 
a compromise was effected. Ruth should 
cast in her lot with his. Her parents con- 
sented that she should join him in the services 
of his own church, to which he would adhere. 
On the other hand, he must never urge her to 
mingle in the worldly amusements which her 
own tenets forbade. They were large-hearted 
people, and recognized that those of the 
'' world '' had a different standard, and that, 
therefore, they might conscientiously indulge 
in pleasures forbidden to those of their own 
sect. Believing Estcourt to be a Christian, 
they were satisfied, and gladly entrusted their 
child to his care, and well had he justified 
their trust. It was, however, a dangerous ex- 
periment thus to separate the husband and 
wife in their social existence. Few men would 
have stood the ordeal and have remained as 
devoted a husband as Frank Estcourt. 

In all Dresden, nay, in all the world, there 
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existed but one human being whom Ruth dis- 
liked. It was more than dislike — it was re- 
pulsion; the instinctive loathing of a pure, 
guileless nature for one that was corrupt and 
treacherous to the core, though disguised 
under a pleasing exterior. This was a certain 
Count Plevnitz, who was employed by the 
Servian Government in a semi-diplomatic post 
as official superintendent of some contracts 
for railway material. A nondescript position 
enough, but securing him, nevertheless, the 
entree to the best society at Dresden. 

Curious it was that this young, unsophisti- 
cated girl from the Far West should have 
gauged the character of one who was held in 
esteem by his associates, by the Waltons and 
by Estcourt himself. Possibly, captivated by 
her beauty and presuming on her simplicity, 
he had ventured on words which had outraged 
her sensitive nature. If it were so, none 
suspected it ; she never openly expressed her 
antipathy, but she was incapable of dissimula- 
tion, and the horror with which he inspired her 
was evident to those about her, and especially 
to its object. Stung and humiliated. Count 
Plevnitz swore to be revenged. It was diffi- 
cult to compass harm to a wife under the 
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shelter of her husband's love, and in her own 
•domestic life ; but he was one of those men, 
clever as they are unscrupulous, who can plot 
and wait. He bided his time. 

The days passed as usual in the Estcourts' 
little home, and the love on both sides was as 
steadfast as ever. The evenings alone were 
different. Frank had done his best to retain 
the old home ways ; but these, having been 
broken up, he drifted into new habits, which 
grew upon him imperceptibly. 

At first it was but an hour or two at the club 
or the theatre. Later on he would accept an 
invitation to supper, the gayer element in the 
society being only too glad to welcome the 
popular Estcourt among them, for men are 
always to be found who are eager to draw 
others from the strict moralities which are a 
tacit reproach to themselves. But Frank held 
steadfastly aloof from the more pronounced 
dissipations of his fellows ; he did not gamble, 
and he would never join their rollicking supper 
parties. Ruth was perfectly satisfied. She 
did not inquire, nor did he offer to enlighten 
her — though, indeed, there was nothing to 
conceal — as to the nature of his evenings' 
amusements, and his love for her had never 
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been more sincere than at this time. All the 
leisure that he could spare from his work was 
devoted to his home. Ruth and he read 
together, and took their walks and drives, as 
of old ; and often in summer they might be 
seen, with their children, making excursions 
into the country. Since the Beresfords' de- 
parture however, Frank had felt more than 
usually the blank of his lonely evenings. True,, 
when he, by chance, remained at home, Ruth 
would sit up later and flit about him with the 
same tender care as before ; but she looked 
as she felt, tired with her day's work, and he 
frequently went out solely that she might not 
lose her needful rest. 

Oh ! foolish, ignorant wife ! Why did you 
suffer this breach in the fortress, this letting, 
in of the waters ? Why did you not re- 
member that one loose bolt suffices to wreck 
a gallant ship ? Something of expostulation 
was hazarded by Lady Walton. In her sincere 
affection for Ruth, she ventured to hint at a 
wife's duty to her husband. But the calm,, 
unquestioning security of the Quakeress in 
the soundness of her reasons, and in her 
conduct being the necessary sequence of 
those reasons, rendered interference in her 
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affairs useless. It was so obvious to Ruth 
that the husband's welfare must necessarily 
be the first object of his wife, that the warn- 
ing words of Lady Walton fell powerless on 
her ear. She felt the kindness of her inten- 
tion, but simply put it aside as not bearing 
on her own case. 

*' Dear lady, my duty to my husband must 
needs be paramount — to order all things for 
his comfort, to train up his children, now of 
an age to need a mother's care ; these are 
my duties. It is needful for Frank that he 
should mix with his fellows. Men have to 
battle their way in life ; it is so ordered of the 
Most High. Perchance in the past, I did un- 
wisely to keep him so fixed to my side." 

She spoke with the little air of decision 
common to her ; not the decision of obstinacy 
or self-will, but that of one whose every action 
is guided by a strict regard to duty, to duty 
too well weighed and pondered to admit of 
the least wavering. Lady Walton had often 
tried to combat her scruples, but gentle and 
humble as was Ruth's nature, any endeavour 
to turn her from what she deemed right by 
one hair's breadth produced as much effect as 
would a child's pop-gun pointed against a 
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fortress. Yet Lady Walton persevered, and 
on one of the rare occasions when Ruth paid 
her a visit, after giving her guest a hearty 
welcome, she sent for her husband, with 
whom the Quakeress was a prime favourite, 
and enlisted him on her side. -^ 

'* I am trying to persuade Mrs. Estcourt to 
go a little into society. Her husband natu- 
rally cannot bear to leave her ; but," she added 
with a laugh, " it does not do to let good- 
looking young husbands learn the lesson of 
independence too easily." 

Lady Walton said this tentatively. She 
longed to rouse some human weakness in 
Ruth, even the mean one of jealousy, though 
she had no special cause for trying to conjure 
up the green-eyed monster so impossible to 
eject when once he has made good his foot- 
ing, even in the gentlest breast. Of Estcourt 
she had the very highest opinion, but she and 
Lord Walton both knew too much of the 
world to feel sure of any man, especially one 
endowed with such exceptional liberty for 
mischief, as she put it ; and a kind of instinct 
seemed to possess Lady Walton that some 
day the jealousy might be aroused, when too 
late. 
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Ruth failed even to perceive the drift of 
the last remark. Intelligent, well read, able 
to converse on most subjects, she was as 
little versed in the ways of the world around 
her as a Chinese woman would have been ; 
and Lady Walton felt provoked when Ruth 
replied, with a calm smile, 

" No, Frank will never wish to leave me ; 
but it is for his good that he should do so, 
and for his good that I should get early rest. 
I thank you both kindly, from him and from 
myself ; " and rising as she spoke, with a 
winning and grateful smile, Ruth took her 
leave. 



CHAPTER II. 

About this time Dresden was in a state of 
•effervescence, owing to the expected arrival 
of a new actress, a star of the first magnitude. 
Those who live in great cities, where startling 
novelties succeed each other with marvellous 
rapidity — giants, midgets, actors, dancers, 
performing monkeys, fleas and dogs — can 
hardly picture to themselves the frenzy of 
eager expectancy which the advent of any 
novelty produces among the inhabitants of a 
dull and lifeless capital, whose excitements 
are few and far between, and necessarily 
administered in homoeopathic doses. Rumour 
had preceded the coming of this woman, and 
its conflicting nature added to the excitement. 
She was a demon, she was an angel, pure as 
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undriven snow, depraved as the worst of her 
sex. Ugly stories were whispered by some 
of tarnished honour, ruined lives, and suicides 
for her sake. By others it was asserted that 
she had risen above all temptation, and led 
an unsullied life amid the dangers of her lot. 
Party spirit ran high ; society divided itself 
into the champions and the detractors of the 
great unknown. 

Among the former, prompted by Count 
Plevnitz, was ranged Lady Walton, who had 
secured a box for the first representation of a 
piece called, " The Spirit of the Forest.'* 
The places rose to fabulous prices, and the 
theatre was beseiged at an early hour by a 
clamorous crowd. With Lady Walton were 
her husband. Count Plevnitz, and Estcourt. 

The first scene of the piece was impatiently 
endured, even the actors themselves being 
nervously anxious to make way for the star 
of the evening. 

The scene shifted, disclosing a drear forest 
presided over by the spirit charged to keep 
the sacred groves from the intruding presence 
of mortals. Expectation was at its height, 
when, awakened by the sound of the ap- 
proaching huntsmen, the heroine rose from 
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her mossy couch in the background, and 
bounded in terror to the front of the stage. 

A small, fairy-like form, with the face of a 
seraph and the figure of a sylph, so fair and 
young, her startled eyes appealing as if for 
pity and forbearance, while shrinking instinc- 
tively from her garb and her surroundings. 
A breathless hush fell upon the audience, 
astonishment at first overpowering admira- 
tion. Could this young girl, with her baby 
face and soft blue eyes, with their timid and 
dejirecating glance, could this, then, be the 
reputed destroyer of homes, the wrecker 
of lives ? The calumny was absurd, and as 
cruel as impossible. The audience drew 
breath, and a murmur of admiration, swelling 
to tumultuous applause, rang through the 
house. Even Lady Walton, the impassable, 
high-bred woman of the world, shared the 
contagion, and astonished her husband by 
the vehemence of her demonstrations. As 
the girl came forward, her lips parted with 
childlike joy, yet tempered by emotions 
that bedewed her eyes, the enthusiasm rose 
to fever heat. 

Lord Walton and Estcourt alone remained 
unmoved. The former, turning to Frank, 
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quietly observed, while seizing the oppor- 
tunity for a furtive pinch of snuff, 

'* My lady seems as crazed about the girl 
as any of them, and will, you will see, take 
up the cudgels for this angelic creature.'* 

"A perfect actress," replied Estcourt, 
with a derisive smile. "If she can play in 
the piece as well as she is now acting the 
ingenue, she will leave nothing to be desired.'* 

Lady Walton heard this remark with in- 
dignation. 

'* She may be a good actress, Mr. Estcourt. 
But this is simply nature itself, and it is easy 
to see that the poor girl is overcome with her 
reception ; so modest — so — " 

" I fear, my lady," broke in Estcourt, 
**you will think me very cynical and hard- 
hearted, but I have small faith in angels 
scant of attire. It is another matter with a 
poor figurante, who has to earn her wretched 
pittance in any guise ; but," he added, with 
caustic emphasis, " this young lady might 
surely have made her own conditions, at 
least, as to the dressedness, or rather, un- 
dressedness of her costume. She is beautiful, 
of that there can be no doubt ; and I grant 
you, there is an air of refinement about her 

VOL in. c 
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very unusual in her class. Indeed, with that 
face and guileless expression/' he continued, 
with a cynical smile, " she might do justice 
to the part of a Puritan, instead of — *' 

As that word passed his lips he started, 
asking himself how he could have associated 
that term with the meretricious woman now 
before him. In truth, Estcourt had taken an 
instinctive repugnance to Ruby, for that was 
the name by which the actress chose to be 
known — one of those magnetic repulsions 
through which warnings of danger and evil 
are so often mysteriously conveyed. For no 
tangible reason, he mistrusted her apparent 
and childlike purity. 

Estcourt frequently went to the theatre, 
where he had his place in the Minister's 
box. It was his chief resource now that 
his evenings at home were, as the reader 
will remember, so much curtailed ; and on 
each occasion of seeing Ruby, his first im- 
pressions of her were confirmed. No ques- 
tion, indeed, but that she was marvellously 
beautiful. But the contrast between the 
shrinking modesty of her demeanour, and 
the more than questionable parts in which 
she achieved her triumphs, offended his fas- 
tidious taste, while arousing his suspicions. 
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Count Plevnitz had never slaked his thirst 
for vengeance against Ruth ; rather did it 
assume a more unrighteous form, as, each 
time they met, the repugnance with which 
he inspired her became more clearly manifest. 
When it was that he first concocted the 
devilish scheme of luring Estcourt from her 
side, through the instrumentality of the 
actress, we know not. But certain it is that 
having become acquainted with Ruby at the 
house of a fellow countrywoman, a certain 
Countess Replin, noted for her artistic and 
Bohemian proclivities, who had taken the 
girl under her special protection, he gradually 
acquired a complete and baneful influence 
over his intended accomplice. At the com- 
mencement of this intimacy she appeared to 
him a shallow and frivolous nonentity, with 
no propensity beyond a chronic yearning for 
admiration. Chance, however, revealed to his 
astuteness another and a stronger coloured 
side of her apparently cold nature. Soon 
after their first meeting at Madame Replin' s, 
some casual mention was made in Ruby's 
presence of Frank Estcourt's beautiful Quaker 
wife, and Count Plevnitz, happening to look 
round, caught sight of the actress's counte- 
nance, and was amazed to see it suddenly 
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agitated, but whether by hatred or fear, he 
was at a loss at first to determine. Watching 
her narrowly, he could see that it was no 
light or transient emotion, but that some deep 
and cruel feeling had been aroused. By the 
fierce glitter in her eyes, he saw at once that 
she was not the impassive and superficial 
being he had imagined. If he succeeded 
in moulding her to his nefarious purpose, it 
would only be through the passions which in 
that moment were revealed to the crafty man 
of the world. Of her vanity he had had 
ample and repeated experience. He knew 
that she had noted Estcourt's stem indiffer- 
ence during her performance, and that she 
had been stung by the invariable absence, on 
his part, of all applause or encouragement, 
tantamount, as she felt, to tacit disapproval. 
To this was now added that inexplicable 
emotion called forth by the mention of Est- 
court's wife. . Here, then, were the weapons 
ready to Plevnitz's hands. He soon came to 
perceive that, with the perversity of her sex. 
Ruby had been piqued into a nascent senti- 
ment, which belied her habitual callousness, 
for the man whose indifFerence had wounded 
her vanity. But this in no way accounted to 
him for that gleam of bitter hatred, which he 
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had surprised in Her, at the allusion to Est- 
court's wife. What could there possibly be 
in common, to cause either hatred or fear, 
between the gentle and retiring New England 
woman and this girl, with her more than 
questionable antecedents ? To this enigma 
he could at present find no clue. But none 
the less here, distinctly, was his opportunity. 
Ruby's inexplicable hatred of the Quaker 
wife, coupled with the dawning sentiment 
.she had betrayed for the husband, could 
infallibly be moulded by him to compass the 
<iouble revenge. Ingratiating himself on all 
occasions with Frank, and affecting a sorrow- 
ful regret at Mrs. Estcourt's distaste for his 
society, which he skilfully referred to a wife's 
natural jealousy of her husband's friends, he 
ceased to visit at their house, Ruth's guile- 
less character disturbing even his seared 
iconscience, and rendering him ill at ease in 
ftier presence. With unerring tact and fixed 
purpose, he gradually succeeded in drawing 
Estcourt from his home, aided in this by 
circumstances, which rarely fail the unscru- 
pulous in furtherance of their base ends. 
Thus the weeks passed on, and every 
accident was utilized to separate the pair, 
still happy in their mutual trust and love. 



CHAPTER III. 

Few scenes are more gay and inspiriting than 
those of the North German Lust Gartens 
during the summer season, teeming as they 
do, especially on the dancing nights, with a 
motley throng of orderly and sedate pleasure- 
seekers. In the intervals of the orchestral 
and more formal concert, a military band 
plays valzes and polkas, as only German bands 
can play them. Picturesque waitresses flit 
about with their trays of coffee, or the still 
more popular schoppes of foaming beer; 
mddchens with their soldier sweethearts 
blithely dance, or pace up and down the 
walks ; fathers and mothers sit at the little 
round tables gossiping with their friends, 
while their gleeful children, down to the baby 
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with stolid round face, staring eyes, and snow 
white borderiess cap, roll and tumble about 
among the chairs. Couples and families are 
all strolling about, happy and cheerful, and 
surrounded by their friends. 

One of the prettiest of these was the Elbe 
Lust Garten at Dresden ; and thither, on a 
lovely summer's evening, Francis Estcourt 
wended his way, having tried in vain to induce 
Ruth to accompany him with little Fi:ankie. 
Count Plevnitz had mentioned his intention of 
being present, with a party of friends, at an 
open-air concert, which was to take place that 
same evening in the Gardens, but, contrary to 
his wont, had refrained from inviting Frank 
to join them ; nay, more, had somewhat 
pointedly discouraged him in his announced 
purpose of meeting him there. 

Whether from curiosity at his friend's un- 
usual reticence, or from a spirit of contradic- 
tion, Frank resolved to go, even by himself, if 
Ruth still remained inflexible, which proved to 
be the case. The sight of all the people, amused 
and occupied with each other, made Estcourt 
feel lonely and out of sorts. He would have 
given anything to have his boy with him, and 
felt a tinge of reproach against Ruth. Why 
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was she not by his side ? What could be 
more innocent than the scene? He pictured 
to himself the little fellow racing about, en- 
chanted with the music and the crowd. On 
one or two rare occasions Ruth had accom- 
panied him, but of late nothing could persuade 
her to leave the children. He sighed as he 
sat at his solitary table, and looked about with 
envy at the joyous parties around him. Pre- 
sently remembering that Plevnitz was in the 
Gardens, his curiosity was aroused anew, as 
he recalled his friend's unaccountable manner 
that morning ; and while lazily musing on its 
probable cause, his attention was drawn to a 
knot of persons sitting together at some dis- 
tance, and partially hidden by the intervening 
trees, for among them he fancied he recog- 
nised a lady of whom he had often heard, the 
wife of a Russian employe, Count Replin, now 
supposed to be absent from Dresden on ser- 
vice. She was said to have been an artist, 
whatever that may mean, and with her Bohe- 
mian proclivities she still preferred the uncon- 
ventional society of artists and men of letters 
to that of the stiff German bureaucracy, in 
which her husband's social status could have 
placed her. She was a joyous, light-hearted 
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ivoman, and passed for being very good com- 
pany. As Estcourt idly looked towards them 
Ills eye rested on a young girl, apparently 
belonging to the party, yet sitting somewhat 
apart, as if shrinking from notice. Her head 
was partly turned from him, but the general air 
and something in the turn of the head were 
familiar to him. 

Certain he was that he had seen her before, 
though when and where he could not deter- 
mine. Rising presently, he sauntered towards 
the party, one of whom proved to be Plevnitz, 
who perceiving Estcourt, hastily came for- 
ward, and, linking his arm in that of his 
friend, drew him away in the opposite direc- 
tion. Apparently Frank was in a contradic- 
tious mood, as he laughingly remarked, 

" I have discovered your mystery, though 
why you were so close about it I cannot 
imagine. You have often asked me to make 
-Madame Replin's acquaintance. So now's 
your time, introduce me at once ; '' and as 
Frank wheeled round towards the ladies, he 
added, *' And who is the young lady sitting 
away from the table ? '' 

Plevnitz faced him in genuine astonish- 
ixient. 
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*' Is it possible that you fail to recognise 
her?'' 

'' Recognise whom ?'' 

The Count avoided a direct answer. 

'' I could not ask you this morning to join 
our party." 

*' But why co^ldn't you ? What in the 
name of fortune does it all mean ? '' 

*' It means/' replied Plevnitz in a grave 
tone, and assuming a reproachful manner, 
" that the young girl is Ruby, the brazen 
impostor whom your virtuous charity is for 
ever condemning." 

Estcourt was dumbfoundered. Without 
being able in the gathering darkness to re- 
cognise her, he had been watching Ruby for 
the last half-hour, and had now to confess to 
himself that she could have no possible motive 
for assuming that modest and retiring attitude 
among her own intimate friends. Frank re- 
solutely approached the little party. The 
girl was now looking towards him, and though 
clad in the plainest garments, a simple straw 
bonnet shrouding her face, yet even in that 
quiet dress, so different from that in which 
she had hitherto been seen by him, it was im- 
possible to mistake her face, and the eyes 
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that seemed to reflect the soft blue of a 
summer sky. Yes, he recognised her at 
once, and with shame he admitted to himself 
how much he had wronged her by his harsh 
judgment. 

Estcourt was now as desirous of making 
her acquaintance as he had hitherto been to 
avoid her. He felt it would be but a tardy 
recognition of his injustice. But Plevnitz 
still hesitated. The poor girl, he said, had 
heard of the cruel comments passed upon her 
by Estcourt, and keenly sensitive to the 
opinions of others, she would naturally recoil 
from the presence of one who had so pitilessly 
maligned her. Frank, however, succeeded in 
overcoming the Count's scruples, and joining 
the circle, had, after the usual introductions, 
set himself to efface, by the delicate respect 
of his manner towards Ruby, the impression 
he had evidently produced upon her. 

After a moment's hesitation, she seemed 
reassured by his courteous greeting, and a 
grateful smile expressed her pleasurable sur- 
prise at his attention. 

On his return home, Estcourt related to 
his wife his chance meeting with Ruby, en- 
larging upon the sad contrast between her 
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jouth and innocent bearing, and her pro- 
fessional surroundings. Ruth's heart was 
filled with infinite pity. 

'' Poor unhappy child/' she said, '* let me 
see her, Frank, and strive to save her from 
this fate. Perchance I might open out some 
way of escape." But Frank would not hear of 
this. Much as he pitied the girl, his wife 
should not approach her, and to this decision, 
:in spite of Ruth's entreaties, he resolutely 
adhered. As time went on, he hated himself 
for the prejudice, amounting almost to his 
first instinctive repulsion, which still clung to 
him, although in Ruby's presence his doubts 
generally were lulled to rest. Ruth would 
herself combat his misgivings, urging that if 
the girl could keep herself unsullied in the 
midst of so much evil and temptation, then 
they should do their part in helping her. 

" I pray thee, Frank, if thou sufferest 
not that I should get speech of her, do thou 
5how her kindness, and devise some means 
,to snatch her from her present life." 

Estcourt often at this time joined the par- 
ties at Madame Replin's, and by degrees 
found himself insensibly drawn into a certain 
intimacy with Ruby. Possibly, in her grow- 
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ing tenderness for him, which, though bom 
of pique and vanity, was none the less be- 
coming the dominant purpose of her exis- 
tence, there mingled some desire for a purer 
life, some recalling of the days when she,, 
too, might have won his respectful love, even 
as this hated Quakeress had done. Who,, 
then, was Ruby ? And whence had come this- 
girl, round whom there lingered such a strange 
vestige of refinement? 

From what has been hinted of her origin, 
and of the effect produced upon her by the^ 
sole mention of the word Quakeress, the 
reader has doubtless already inferred her 
identity with that of the lost girl. Be that 
as it may, there can be no pretence for mys- 
tification. Ruby was no other than the 
lovely girl Christabel, whose loss Ruth had 
mourned with the broken - hearted sister,. 
Rachel, in her far distant home. From her 
very childhood Christabel had been head- 
strong, conceited, and intractable. There 
ran through her organism a vein of cruelty 
and cold-blooded indifference to the suffer- 
ings of others, and the bewitching little 
creature had ever been as a changeling 
amidst that guileless and God-fearing com- 
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munity. If she had a spark of affection in 
her cold and selfish nature, it was for the 
elder sister who had reared her with such 
tender care, and whose patient love had 
borne so gently with her evil tempers. 

Ruby had no suspicion that the beautiful 
Quakeress, of whom she had heard so much 
at Dresden, was linked with her earliest re- 
collections. It was enough that she was a 
Quakeress. That word recalled the vision of 
her childhood's home, with the tender, loving 
sister striving in vain to eradicate the vanity 
and hankering after excitement so rampant in 
the child from her earliest days. To the 
little one Ruth had ever been held up as a 
paragon of excellence and a model of holi- 
ness, to whose perfection she should pray to 
attain. Hence was begotten her deep hatred, 
the result, partly, of jealousy, and no less of 
her innate tendencies to evil. Poor, single- 
minded Rachel! Little did she dream that 
the praises lavished on Ruth were but adding 
gall to the envious passions of her darling ! 

Passing one afternoon through the Gar- 
dens on her way to a rehearsal. Ruby's atten- 
tion was arrested by a group, in the midst of 
which stood Estcourt with his children. 

It was as if a grip of iron was at her heart, 
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for she would at last surely feast her eyes on 
the woman whose destruction she was com- 
passing. The tall figure of the old servant, 
Miriam, clad in the garb of her sectj brought 
back to Ruby the half-forgotten memories of 
bygone years — not so many if counted by 
time, but measured by all the ^ gradations 
through which she had descended, from what 
she had once been to what she now was 
fallen, they were as centuries. Some shade 
of remorse, perchance, fell across her piti- 
less, sin-stained heart at the sight of Miriam's 
xusset dress, stirring faint whispers of past 
innocence and purity, and recalling the image 
of her sister Rachel. But it was, at best, 
but a transient gleam, for there in the midst 
of the little gathering stood the woman whom 
Estcourt loved ! For that he loved his wife 
with the undivided fealty of his chivalrous 
nature Ruby knew but too well. Her siren 
wiles had signally failed to draw him from 
his allegiance. She had elicited his pity, his 
.sympathy, and, to some degree, even his ten- 
derness, but of love not one particle. He 
alone had resisted the glamour of her fascina- 
tions, and there before her stood the living 
•cause of her defeat. 

Unseen herself, through the mass of ever- 
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greens flanking the gravelled path, Ruby- 
watched Estcourt as he was sitting on the 
grass playing with his children. He looked 
up to speak to their mother, and the unhappy 
woman beheld a tender love light in his eyes- 
such as she now despaired of ever calling 
forth. 

Ruth turned round to answer him, and at 
that moment both husband and wife were: 
startled by a cry as if coming from a wounded 
animal. But to all appearance no one was- 
near them, for Ruby, in her wild distraction, 
had thrown herself down upon one of the 
seats concealed in the wall of evergreens. 
She was striving with all the strength of her- 
will to stifle the scream that rose to her lips, 
for she had in that moment recognised the 
girl she had always hated in the wife of the 
only man she had ever loved ! 

How she got away unnoticed, and how she 
went through her part that evening, she never 
knew. When she was able to leave the 
theatre, she summoned Plevnitz, and, wrought 
up to fury and ungovernable rage, she poured 
forth all the venom of her reckless nature. 
To him it was the fruition of his best hopes- 
He had begun to fear that, through her love 
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for Estcourt softening her nature, he himself 
might be robbed of his prey. But now she 
was again as wax in his hands, and together 
they wove their fatal web of perdition to both 
husband and wife. The one object to be 
achieved, the mainspring of their Satanic 
nrachinations, was that Frank and Ruth 
should be separated. It would be easy 
enough to convince the world of Estcourt's 
guilt ; but his wife must be compelled to be- 
lieve in it likewise. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Little Frank sickened with feverish symp- 
toms while his father was absent on a shoot- 
ing expedition. The doctor feared it might 
be scarlet fever, and Ruth made all prepara- 
tions to avoid the risk of infection for her 
husband. She had herself had the disease, 
but even had it been otherwise, she con- 
sidered that the mother's place was by her 
child, while the head of the family must pur- 
sue his avocations. Ruth therefore packed 
up all his effects, and wrote to Lady Walton, 
explaining the circumstances, and asking her 
to have enquiry made for a lodging for Frank, 
in the event of their fears being realized. Lord 
and Lady Walton were deeply grieved, on more 
than one account. They felt keenly for their 
little friend having to separate from her hus- 
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band with a time of anxiety before her, yet 
they could but approve her resolution. But 
a yet deeper cause lay behind their distress. 
They had heard with pain and displeasure of 
Estcourt's growing intimacy with Ruby. 
Count Plevnitz took pains to drop hints, 
which led to the belief that he was already 
compromised, or at any rate, that he was on 
the verge of a serious entanglement. Lady 
Walton declined to believe in anything more 
serious than imprudence ; but the Minister 
himself had seen too much of the world to 
share her confidence. He was not aware of 
the substratum of excellence underlying 
Frank's facile temperament, and he feared 
that nothing was more probable than that a 
woman, such as Ruby, should gain a disas- 
trous influence over him, and draw him into 
her toils. He had seen in his time so many 
homes wrecked. 

Unfortunately, their only guest-chamber 
was occupied, or they would have lodged 
Frank Estcourt, and made a temporary home 
for him ; but while searching for a lodging, 
Count Plevnitz appeared on the scene, and 
immediately made a suggestion which seemed 
prompted by the kindest motive. He had a 
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spare bedroom and sitting-room, arid not 
only were they at Estcourt's disposal, but he 
expressed the sincere pleasure it would give 
him to receive him as a guest. Here, thought 
the Waltons, was a friend in need, and never 
doubting Frank's grateful acceptance, they 
closed with the offer. The disease declaring 
itself the same evening, Frank's effects were 
removed to the Count's apartments, and a 
note was sent by Lady Walton to meet him 
at the station, apprising him of all that had 
occurred. Ruth would not risk writing from 
the infected house ; communication was only 
to be kept up through the doctor, or by a 
word or two spoken in the little garden be- 
longing to their house. Lady Walton had, in 
the hurry of the moment, forgotten Ruth's 
prejudices, as she deemed them, against 
Count Plevnitz ; but Estcourt remembered 
them, and a presentiment of evil struck him 
when the plan was made known to him. For 
the first time, he was acting in opposition to 
his wife's instincts, but he could not now 
change the arrangement made by the united 
kindness of so many friends. He did say a 
word to Lady Walton, who reassured him, 
telling him that she had seen Ruth, who had 
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acquiesced in the plan without a dissentient 
word. But if a forecast of evil had impressed 
the husband, to Ruth the proposal had been 
a positive shock. On receiving Lady Wal- 
ton's note, she was struck with a foreboding 
of coming harm to her beloved one ; but her 
faith in the direct intervention of Providence 
in the smallest concerns of life soon calmed 
her fears. What could a bad man do that 
should injure her husband, safe in the loving 
care of his Master and hers ? And so she 
spoke of it to Lady Walton with her usual 
soft smile. Estcourt would gladly have 
shared the anxious watch, but it was obvious 
that he would only add to his wife's anxieties, 
and he had to content himself with going to 
the little gate at stated hours, to see her, or 
to. receive a hurried report from Miriam, if 
Ruth could not leave her boy, and with the 
assurance that if the fever took a dangerous 
turn, he should be instantly apprised. At 
present the child was doing well. 

We may well imagine that Ruby improved 
to the utmost the opportunities afforded her 
by Estcourt's enforced absence from home, in 
trying to gain his affections, but with signal 
want of success ; and Plevnitz, in despair of 
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her advancing in Frank's good graces as 
matters now stood, resolved on a bold stroke 
of strategy, and busily employed himself in 
furtherance of the only scheme which seemed 
to him practicable. 

Negotiations had been proceeding for some 
time between this Russian Government and 
some of the Austrian States, by which British 
interests were somewhat affected. A confi- 
dential agent was required, versed in diplo- 
macy and speaking the Sclavonic languages. 
Lord Walton would have at once recom- 
mended Estcourt, as the man best suited for 
the negotiation, had he been unmarried, but it 
was a task involving long and uncertain ab- 
sence, and he had therefore hesitated to pro- 
pose it to him. 

The Count was not slow to perceive the 
full extent to which the fortuitous circum- 
stance of this appointment might be turned 
to account. He easily found an opportunity 
of whispering to Lord Walton in confidence 
that in spite of Frank's affection for his wife^ 
which he did not venture to dispute, he was 
becoming infatuated and reckless, and he 
contrived to instil into the Minister's mind a 
fear of some open scandal if Estcourt were 
not at once removed. 
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Then the Minister hesitated no longer. 
Having once made up his mind, he was a 
man of prompt action. He communicated 
with the authorities in England, representing 
Estcourt as so unquestionably the best man 
that he had no doubt of their acquiescence, 
and in a very short time the post was offered 
to him, on condition of his proceeding to it 
without delay. 

Lord Walton had calculated that Francis 
Estcourt was not the man to refuse, when the 
matter was put before him as a clear duty, 
and his wife was equally certain that Ruth 
would urge her husband to the right course, 
however severe might be the trial of parting. 

Estcourt asked for a few hours to de- 
liberate. The thought of leaving his wife in 
anxiety, and the uncertain period of his re- 
turn, might well make him pause. On the 
other hand, his chief represented the honour- 
able nature of the mission, and the duty, for 
his family's sake, of not letting slip such an 
opportunity of securing advancement in his 
profession. 

Lady Walton had written to Ruth, detail- 
ing to her all the circumstances connected 
with the proposed appointment, and adding 
that Lord Walton was deeply sensible of the 
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pain which the separation would cause them 
both, but that the ability and discretion of 
her husband rendered him the most suitable 
instrument to carry out the wishes of the 
Government, adding a fervent hope that he 
would feel it to be his duty to accept it. 
Lady Walton judged rightly. The word 
*' duty " reconciled Ruth at once. She re- 
ceived in the same moment a hurried line 
from her husband, who had but just got the 
ofFer. It told her of his hesitation as to 
accepting the post ; he could not endure to 
leave her, especially during the child* s illness, 
and he implored her to relax somewhat of 
her strict quarantine that they might consult 
together. But Ruth had made up her mind 
to the right, and appointed the hour for their 
meeting, though it would be but for a farewell. 
The trial was sore. She felt a warning of 
coming woe, and a sinking at her heart, even 
greater than could be accounted for by the 
prospect of a few weeks' separation, which 
was the utmost she contemplated. For this 
doubt she took herself to task. Where was 
her faith ? Were not the minutest circum- 
stances ordered by unerring love, and should 
she shrink back, and by her weak terrors 
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^augment the pain for her husband ? Far 
•other were her ideas of true love. 

At the appointed time Frank entered the 
garden, and was coming towards the house, 
when an imperative sign from Ruth, who 
was standing at the door, warned him 
against approaching. Her face was pale, 
though it wore its wonted aspect of serenity 
and peace. She had gone through a phase 
of utter abandonment to the strange alarms 
that possessed her, but all outward traces 
of it had been carefully effaced. Frank 
must be spared the knowledge of her 
grief, and she nerved herself to meet him 
with a calm, untroubled brow. Few words 
were spoken, and those with the garden's 
length between them. Frank told her of his 
desire that she should take the children to 
England, as soon as the boy could travel, to 
remain with his mother during his absence, to 
which she assented. 

After a pause, he made a sudden move- 
ment towards her. " Ruth, Ruth, my 
darling!" he cried, ''we cannot part thus." 
A terror shot through her heart j he would 
catch the disease, sicken on his journey, and 
die ! In the extremity of her fear, she sprang 
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back abruptly, almost coldly, and waving^ 
him off, she disappeared, closing the door 
hurriedly. 

Frank turned away, disappointed, chilled, 
even angry. He accused her in his heart, of 
coldness and indifference. So difficult is it, 
nay, so impossible for a man to fathom the 
sublime unselfishness of a true woman's love. 

Estcourt returned to his apartments, bitter- 
ness and vexation busy at his heart. After 
he had completed his preparations for de-^ 
parture, he wrote to his wife. The note was 
kind, but calm and business-like. It told her 
that the Waltons would make all arrange- 
ments for her journey to England, that he 
would write to her to his mother's house, 
giving her full instructions as to the address- 
ing of letters. The unjust suspicions that he 
still harboured chilled the tone of the few 
last words of farewell. Ruth, however, was 
not troubled ,• she read the note in the light 
of her own trusting heart, and doubted not 
that her Frank was sparing her, even as she 
had spared him. Could he have seen her 
when the house-door closed, shutting him out 
from her sight, he would scarcely have re- 
cognised as his own calm, quiet Ruth, the 
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woman who, flying past the astonished 
Miriam, cast herself on her bed in an in- 
comprehensible outburst of anguish. The 
sense of Divine help had abandoned her ; an 
oppression of the heart, a physical pain 
seized her. Once before, previously to the 
birth of their eldest child, Estcourt had left 
her to pass some weeks with his mother 
during a dangerous illness. She had missed 
his beloved presence, and yet, although she 
had then no children to occupy her, she had 
calmly and peacefully borne his absence, nor 
suffered her spirit to lose its tranquillity. 
What was it, therefore, she asked herself, 
that induced this awful, oppressive pain ? 
Miriam stood over her with a stem, dis- 
pleased countenance, and permitted herself 
to utter words of rebuke. She had nursed 
Ruth as an infant, and was grieved at what 
she deemed her faithless rebellion. The good 
woman had come from her distant home to 
watch over her nursling in the dangers that 
she feared for her among the world's people. 
Hitherto, Miriam had rejoiced in that the 
Lord had kept her mistress from backsliding, 
but now was the Most High deserting her, 
was Satan sifting her ? 
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'' Arise, I pray thee/' said the grave 
Quakeress, "and cast away this rebellious 
grieving. The Lord doth order thy hus- 
band's goings, and wilt thou anger Him by 
repining ? Thy mother was sore tried in the 
loss of her little ones, but she bore all with 
patience, and what is thy grief to hers ? If 
the Lord will, thy husband will return, even 
as he returned before, and if not — " 

"Miriam, Miriam, have mercy!" inter- 
rupted Ruth, pressing her hands to her throb- 
bing brow, as if to shut out the possibility 
called up by the words " if not." . "It is 
sinful, I know it, but oh, pray for me that 
this awful punishment overtake me not ! And 
now leave me, dear Miriam," she faltered ; " I 
will humble myself, and the Lord will have 
compassion." 

Her heart was beating wildly, and her voice 
hardly articulate as she said the words. 
Miriam slowly withdrew. 

An hour later Ruth entered her child's 
room, pale and drooping, like a flower beaten 
to the ground by a storm ; but as that flower 
would raise its head to meet the returning 
sunshine, and to shed fresh fragrance around, 
so Ruth rose up to fulfil her duties, and to 
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shed around her the perfume of her loving 
presence. 

Estcourt was to start the same evening, 
and having taken leave of the Waltons, he 
doubted whether he ought not, in common 
courtesy, to bid farewell to Ruby, whom he 
might probably never see again. As he 
hesitated, he met Count Plevnitz, and almost 
mechanically, so it appeared, they turned 
their steps towards her house. At the door 
Plevnitz left him on some pretext, promising 
to see him again before he started. Estcourt 
found the girl a prey to violent emotion, but 
she appeared to restrain herself, thanking 
him with grateful humility for his kindness 
in coming to bid her farewell. She alluded 
to his good influence, as being that which 
had alone saved her from despair among the 
evil surroundings of her life. How bewitching 
she looked in her grief. Did the contrast 
between her wild sorrow, which she seemed 
struggling to control, and the calm, unruffled 
aspect of his wife, as he had last seen her, 
strike coldly on Frank* s heart? Possibly; 
since he failed to comprehend that wife's 
grand forgetfulness of self, and was unable to 
rise to the heights to which she had attained. 
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Yet Frank would not )rield to the seductive 
influence of Ruby's wiles, though his heart 
was touched by her beauty and by the sight 
of her distress. A sudden prescience of 
danger roused him to resistance, and he bade 
her a hasty farewell. 

All Dresden was startled next day by the 
intelligence that their favourite had been 
seized with sudden illness, and would be 
unable to appear for some days. To all 
appearance the wicked plot had failed. 



CHAPTER V. 

A FOUR-AND-TWENTY hours' journey brought 

Estcourt to the town of at six o'clock 

in the evening. After a few hours' rest he 
was to leave again, and without further pause 
to proceed to his destination. But Frank 
thought not of rest. It was from this place 
he was to write to Ruth, and his whole soul 
was distracted by the many conflicting 
thoughts that had harrassed him during his 
solitary journey. 

Ruth's coldness at parting had deeply 
wounded him, and he had remembered, with 
sullen anger, her cheerful acquiescence in 
their separation during the past weeks, and 
how she had repeatedly sent Miriam to the 
door instead of meeting him herself. 

Could it be that the calm nature inherited 
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from the long array of ancestors, dating back 
to the stem Pilgrim Fathers, could it be that: 
this spiritual side of her being had overgrowni 
and stifled all earthly affection ? Could it be 
that Ruth's serene, passionless manner, far 
from concealing, as he had hitherto believed, 
the depths of her love, had concealed nothing,, 
there being nothing to conceal ? Or, that she 
felt for him only the dutiful affection which 
her religion taught her was her husband's 
due? Then there had flashed across his 
mind the memory of Ruby's passionate 
emotions, Ruby as he had last seen here- 
with a world of sorrow, of despair, gleaming 
from the beautiful appealing eyes. Thus he 
passed the long, wearying hours of travel, the 
tumult of his thoughts rendering sleep impos- 
sible. 

He was now resting in the sitting-room of 
the hotel, after a mere pretence of dinner, 
and with his senses singularly bewildered, for, 
parched and fevered by his journey, he had 
slaked his thirst by repeated draughts of: 
what he believed to be a harmless iced.^ 
beverage. To his cost, however, he sooa 
discovered by the excitement produced, that 
the mixture was composed of the rough* 
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brandy of the country flavoured with herbs. 
His blood was coursing in his veins, and 
wild thoughts flitted through his brain. He 
could not concentrate them on any point. 
At one moment he resented Ruth's chilling 
reserve, as he deemed it in his unreasonable 
fancy, and again he melted as he recalled 
some tender memory that belied his own hard 
conceptions. Then he yielded to the alluring 
image of Ruby, but in spite of his deter- 
minate anger against his wife, true as the 
needle to the pole, it was ever to her that his 
thoughts reverted. After a time an idea 
occurred to him, one which would never have 
entered his mind but that his senses seemed 
so strangely disordered. 

He would write Ruth such a letter as should 
rouse her from her apathy ; he would upbraid 
her for her frigid reserve, and would force 
from her some more demonstrative expression 
of her love. It should be made perfectly clear 
to her that he would no longer be satisfied 
with the chilling friendship that was all she 
gave him. If she did not love him, he said 
to himself, then there was one who — Were 
Frank's senses indeed deserting him ? What 
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was this hideous phantasy, and whence did it 
arise ? 

He crossed the room, and still under the 
influence of these irrational fancies, he seized 
a pen and poured forth to his wife a torrent of 
passionate words. Hitherto he had respected 
her reticence, and had abstained from vehe- 
ment expressions of affection which might 
offend the sensitive delicacy of one who be- 
longed to a sect which esteems an excessive 
earthly love to be an idolatrous infringement of 
the worship due to God alone. But now, angry 
with himself, for conscience could not acquit 
him of some measure of weakness in yielding 
to the fascinations of Ruby, and as if in 
defiance of the doubts which had erewhile 
possessed him as to his wife's affection, he 
strung together wild words and phrases such 
as he would have shrunk from using in his 
calmer moments ; expressions strangely un- 
like those which a husband would address to 
his wife. 

" I have struggled," so the letter ran, 
" against my idolatrous love for you ; but it 
lies in my heart, you, you alone, possess it in 
its entirety. You hold my very life in your 
hands ; you may spurn my love ; you . will 
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reprove me for these words ; you will tell me, 
as you have ever done, that my worship and 
devotion are due to One alone ! But now 
that this distance separates us, I will force 
you to hear me. I will no longer be satisfied 
with the calm friendship that you have 
hitherto bestowed. . . ." 

He directed and sealed the letter with 
impetuous haste, not allowing himself to read 
it again, and threw it on to another table, to 
be posted that night ; then, leaning back in 
his chair, he gave himself up to the dreamy 
sleepiness which was creeping over him and 
replacing the previous excitement. It was 
getting dark, but the moon cast a stream of 
light across that part of the room in which he 
sat, leaving the rest in shadowy gloom. Frank 
closed his eyes, and a vision passed before 
him, such a vision as should indeed dispel 
every unworthy thought. Ruth, in her angelic 
purity, stood over him, a smile of heavenly 
pity and love on her countenance, as if re- 
buking his baser passion. Pointing her hand 
upwards, towards the Fountain of all Love, she 
seemed to show him that her own tenderness 
was far above and beyond the need of such 
earthly manifestations, that she carried him 
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in her heart, loved him with a changeless 
affection which storms could not ruffle nor 
time decay. 

Was he asleep or awake ; was he dreaming, 
or was it, indeed, her spirit that was thus per- 
mitted to appear before him to rebuke his 
unworthiness ? It mattered not. The mists 
which had obscured his reason were dispersed ; 
Ruth, in her unselfish tenderness, revealed 
herself, and stood out before him in clear, 
irradiant brightness. He bent his head in 
shame and contrition that he had ever 
doubted her, and the ghost of suspicion was 
laid, as he believed, for ever. How thankful 
he was to know that his real love for her had 
never swerved, though the bewitching beauty 
of the syren had at times beguiled his senses 
and stirred his lowest nature. Ah, he would 
write to his dear wife now in a far different 
strain, and never should she be pained by 
reading the wild words he had penned in his 
frenzy. A smile of peace replaced the 
troubled look his face had worn before, for 
how can any pain of separation be compared 
with the corroding anguish of mistrust ? 
Estcourt looked round for the letter, intend- 
ing to destroy it ; but it was gone. Doubtless 
his servant had carried it away while he had 
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been dozing, but there was plenty of time to 
recall it. He rather fancied that, while in 
his dreamy state, he had heard the door 
softly opened. At that moment there was 
3. faint noise, a movement, a presence felt 
rather than perceived in the darkness of the 
room, unlit save by the transient gleams of 
light shed fitfully by the moon. Lowering 
clouds obscured her face from time to time, 
for the night had changed ; and an angry 
wind now howled and moaned, shaking the 
casements, and adding a weird dreariness to 
the scene. 

As Estcourt sat thus, his face resting on 
the hand which shaded his eyes, his thoughts 
were so engrossed by the images of his 
wife, his children, and his home, that the 
slight movement was unnoticed. Only a cold 
shiver passed suddenly over him, such as the 
presence of an unearthly visitant is said to 
produce. He started to his feet and looked 
around. Was this another vision ? If so, it 
was that of an angel of darkness striving to 
shut out the light of the heavenly apparition 
which had erewhile uplifted and strengthened 
him. 

But it was no vision, no unearthly visitant. 
Better had it been so ; better far than the 
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reality ! A figure, wrapped from head to foot 
in a dark covering, glided to his feet, and as 
the moon at that instant pierced through the 
shifting clouds, its cold light fell upon a 
woman's face, and revealed, as the covering 
slipped aside, the features of Ruby. As the 
time approached for making her presence 
known, even she, accustomed to bend all 
men to her slightest wish, even this vain and 
headstrong girl had shrunk back terrified at 
the possible consequences of this reckless 
venture, for she loved the man before her, 
and guilty as was her love, it was the purest 
feeling she had ever known, and if he spumed 
her from him, revenge would but feebly com- 
pensate for the agony she would feel. 

The pathos of the childish face, the wistful 
appeal in the dark eyes liquid with gather- 
ing tears, the soft hands clasped beseech- 
ingly as she knelt before him — thus, pale, 
dishevelled, exhausted with emotion, weary 
with long travel. Ruby was more dangerously 
lovely, more irresistible than in the height of 
her dazzling beauty, with all the aid of 
sparkling jewels and exquisite attire. Yet 
courage, Ruth ! At that moment thou art 
kneeling by thy child's bedside, invoking 
blessings on its father's head, praying that 
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he might be shielded from harm, might be 
strengthened against temptation. Happy for 
Estcourt, happy for them both, that the last 
hour had been spent by him with her image 
before him, her influence upholding, her love 
environing him. 

Estcourt had started back, and gazed in 
consternation at the prostrate figure. It was 
some moments before he realized that it was 
the infatuated Ruby herself, and not an 
apparition ; while she, clinging to his knees, 
implored him not to spurn her from him. 
She pleaded her youth, her despair; she 
asked but to serve him as a slave, to be 
rewarded by one word of kindness. Hard- 
ship would not trouble, dangers would not 
terrify her, if only she might be near him. 
Rejected, she was homeless and hopeless, 
for sooner than return to her former life, with 
conscious shame now added to unmerited 
insult, she would die by her own hand. 

Estcourt was yet scarcely free from the 
bewildering excitement of the past hours, and 
a hissing whisper seemed to penetrate his ear, 
" Your wife does not care ; she is content with 
her religion, and needs not your earthly love.'* 
Then, as he angrily rejected that unworthy 
suggestion, there came another, an insidious 
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voice which sadd, " It would, at any rate, be 
cruel to cast adrift this poor creature, to 
abandon her to despair, perchance to suicide. 
She has left all for your sake, and thus 
justified the calumnies of which hitherto she 
had been the victim. Let her accompany 
you as the slave follows her master, till you 
can devise some plan to rescue her.'* 

For an instant Estcourt hesitated, and a 
gleam of triumph lighted up the eyes that 
gazed on him. He was well-nigh spent, and 
the lethargy that had crept over him seemed 
again to benumb his faculties, and almost 
mechanically he looked up, as if to summon 
back the vision of his saintly wife. Did he 
feel her presence hovering over him — one 
arm defending him against the visible temp- 
tress, the other waving back the invisible 
fiend, while the prayer ascends, '' Keep him, 
Lord, under the shadow of Thy wing, suffer 
not that Satan should prevail ; " and over her 
fair gentle face there steals an expression of 
pity even for the guilty one ? Rejoice, Ruth, 
with infinite joy ! Anguish may be your 
portion, misery may darken your earthly 
home, but your prayer is heard, and your 
beloved one is saved. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ESTCOURT had hesitated but an instant ; the 
oppressive stupefaction was dispersed, the 
dark cloud was lifted. Retiring back a few 
paces, he motioned Ruby to rise. Then in 
grave and gentle tones, but with uncompro- 
mising determination, he pointed out to her 
the guilt and the madness of the course she 
had pursued. Through the perfect courtesy 
■of his manner, it was yet impossible for her to 
mistake the sense of those measured words, 
-and the meaning of his calm, chilling accents. 
Ruby understood it all full well, and if 
^ever one feeling of relenting pity towards 
her victims had crossed her mind, it was 
quenched for ever, with the extinction of all 
hope. Revenge, revenge, that, at least, was 
hers. The detestable scheme concocted with 
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Plevnitz was now her only alternative. With 
her there could be no middle course. To 
worship or to destroy ; he had refused the 
former, let him dread the latter. Not the 
mere vulgar extinction of life, but the annihi- 
lation of his happiness, the laying waste of 
his home, and with his, that of her hated 
rival. Quick as lightning. Ruby seized her 
opportunity, and could scarcely refrain from 
betraying the hatred which possessed her,, 
to the exclusion of every feminine feeling. 

The woman's agony had passed. The 
actress's art now began. She stood before 
him in an attitude of touching humility, her 
fair hair falling in a golden shower over 
her drooping head. With soft accents, in a 
voice broken with emotion, she implored his 
forgiveness ; she spoke of her shame, at the 
rash step to which despair had prompted her, 
and declared her determination to leave her 
hateful profession and the life she loathed, if 
only he would help her and show her how she 
could live. The Baroness, the only friend 
on whom she could have counted, had re- 
turned to Russia, and even Count Plevnitz 
had left Dresden for some months. She was 
alone, with none to turn to, no escape but by 
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the gates of death, unless he could befriend 
her. Ruby spoke in a grave tone, unlike her 
usual manner, as if the newly-found dignity 
of a woman was struggling with the pas- 
sionate misery of a child. It was grand 
acting, and might have shaken the resolu- 
tion of most men, but Estcourt, though pro- 
foundly moved by the sight of her distress, 
the reality of which he never doubted, did 
not waver in his resolve that she should 
return instantly to Dresden ; and yet his 
heart smote him. He could not turn this 
helpless being adrift ; he could not cast her 
back into the demoralizing life from which 
his own influence had helped to withdraw 
her. An inspiration seized him. Ruth her- 
self had yearned to protect this young girl 
for whom she had conceived so great an 
interest ; she had entreated to be allow^ed to 
see her, to win her from the dangers sur- 
rounding her. Estcourt had peremptorily 
refused the request, and he had been right 
in so doing, but now, if she left the stage, 
the case would be altered. Still he hesitated, 
and, throwing himself into a chair, forgetting 
for a time the very presence of the woman 
before him, he set himself to review the past 
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and to probe his own heart. Had any feel- 
ings existed which should forbid his sending 
this unhappy girl to the protection of his 
wife ? Thank God, he could answer, none. 
Their intimacy had never exceeded the 
strictest bounds of propriety and decorum, 
though he could not acquit himself alto- 
gether of weakness. 

Ruth should be the judge. He would not 
suffer her to take this girl by the hand while 
ignorant of his own past friendly relations 
with her. He had no fear of his wife's 
misconception or condemnation; she would 
understand that his true love for herself had 
never wavered, though he had been beguiled 
into habits of dissipation, and had suffered 
his pity for the girl, and his admiration for 
her beauty, for he would conceal nothing, to 
entrap him into the familiar intercourse, 
which his better judgment now condemned. 
It would be well for Ruth, well for them 
both, well for his own future safety, that 
she should know something of the dangers 
which beset a man, whose wife leads a life 
apart, and abandons her husband to the 
temptations ever ready to beset him. Of 
Ruby's own mad passion for himself, and of 
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the shameful tale of her flight, in the guilt 
of which he had had no share, he would 
not speak ; perhaps, in her remorse, the girl 
would make her own confession, but for the 
rest, he would let Ruth read his heart. She 
would know all his weakness, and he would 
implore her not to allow anything again to 
part them, as circumstances had lately done. 
It was humiliating to confess his folly to her 
he loved so fondly and revered so highly, but 
he set himself this punishment as a species of 
expiation. 

In estimating the line of conduct pursued 
by Estcourt, it should be remembered that he 
knew nothing of Ruby's antecedents. Of her 
history he had only heard the garbled version 
told him by Count Plevnitz, and he believed 
that the modesty and candour of her manner 
betokened a heart uncorrupted by the vice 
that surrounded her, and that her love for 
himself was born of gratitude for the respect 
with which he had treated her, for never other- 
wise would he have now yielded to the sug- 
gestion once made by his wife that she 
should befriend her. In sending Ruby upon 
her fruitless errand. Count Plevnitz had sin- 
gularly miscalculated the nature of the man 
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he was striving to ruin. It was a nature that 
braced itself at the approach of danger. Cast 
adrift in a stormy sea, he would have battled 
with the fierce waves and have struck out for 
dear life ; but where the waters were calm, he 
would let himself float away, too indolent to 
note whither the current was bearing him. 
The net had been skilfully thrown over him, 
the line imperceptibly tightened. Another 
week or two of fancied security, yet of growing 
resentment, at what he deemed Ruth's indif- 
ference, too near to feel anxiety for her well- 
being, too distant to feel the influence of her 
presence, cut adrift from the sacred ties of 
home, and Frank Estcourt, conscience lulled 
and honour forgotten, might finally have been 
sucked into the whirlpool in which so many 
of Ruby's victims had been engulfed, and, 
had she triumphed, Estcourt's ruin would have 
been complete and final. Count Plevnitz had 
only contemplated Ruth's unhappiness, or, at 
most, if she did not take things as easily as 
women in the world, a temporary estrange- 
ment. How little he understood the natures 
of these two. Ruth would have forgiven her 
husband if he forsook his sin; but Frank 
would not have pardoned himself. Guilty 
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he would have sunk to the lowest depths of 
degradation sooner than live in the light of 
her pure brightness, and would have shut him- 
self out from the paradise of her love, even 
though she stood within the gates to beckon 
him back. 

And now the hateful scheme was ripe ; but 
•one link was still wanting in the chain of 
devilish cunning forged in the Count's brain. 

In the event of Ruby's failure, he had con- 
cocted another scheme of revenge. To con- 
summate villany such as his, to a mind fertile 
in evil expedients, with a hand cunning to 
carry them out, and a heart callous to their 
cruel results, the suppression and mutilation 
of correspondence, even to the forging of 
letters, presented no serious difficulties. He 
could do all this and defy detection ; yet 
Plevnitz neglected no precaution. If Ruby 
could obtain an envelope, directed to herself 
in Estcourt's own writing, and bearing the 
postmark of his first halting-place, it would 
ensure infallible success, and would place the 
fact of Estcourt's treachery beyond all dis- 
pute. The obtaining of this envelope was 
entrusted to Ruby's skill. 

While Estcourt remained buried in his re- 
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flections, Ruby stood intently watching him^ 
and when at last he conveyed to her his de- 
cision to commend her to the care and pro- 
tection of his wife, certain that she, a very 
angel of charity and goodness, would find 
means of placing her out of the reach of 
temptation, and of enabling her to begin a. 
new and better life, the measure of her un- 
governable hatred was filled. 

Her face was wrung with cruel passion^ 

though, bowed down with apparent grief, it 
was turned from his view, and her accents^ 
trembling with the tumult raging within, and 
hoarse with suppressed fury, might well be 
mistaken for those of shame and horror at her 
own position, as she pleaded for this additional 
concession. 

In all humility, and with fervent protesta- 
tions of gratitude, she accepted the aid thus 
offered her, begging only for the delay of a 
few hours to nerve herself for the humiliation 
of appearing before one whose purity and 
virtue made her own degradation seem all 
the deeper. If he sent his letter direct to- 
Mrs. Estcourt, she might hasten on her mission 
of mercy, ere she herself could face the bitter 
pain of that meeting. Would he entrust her 
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with the letter? or, better still, as she was 
bent on leaving the hotel at once, would he 
enclose it to her address, and have it posted 
ere he left ? So soon as she should have re- 
covered sufficiently, she would send the note 
and await Mrs. Estcourt's summons, ready to 
obey her commands, and prepared to face the 
just and righteous indignation which she would 
read in that countenance. 

Estcourt smiled inwardly at the contrast 
between the stern personification of dignified 
virtue, conjured up by Ruby's imagination, 
and the tender kindness of the reality which 
she would encounter ; but he readily granted 
her request. He would write at once. The 
letter should be enclosed to herself, and posted 
that night. Then, worn out as he was by the 
emotions he had gone through, he hastily, but 
courteously, took leave of Ruby, advising her 
s trongly to go back to the station before she 
could be recognised by anybody who might 
have known her by sight in Dresden. Ruby's 
demeanour was faultless ; she made no scene, 
attempted no further appeal, only at the door 
she turned to remind him that her fate de- 
pended on receiving the promised note. 

Ruby, meanwhile, had possessed herself of 

VOL. III. F 
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the letter which Frank had written to his wife 
in the frenzy of that hour. She had in- 
tended to destroy it, but, as she read it, her 
face lighted up with an expression of fiendish 
exultation. Destroy it ! Why, it was exactly 
what she required. No need, forsooth, to forge 
a love-letter to herself. Here it was ready to 
her hand in his own writing, and even to her 
perception it appeared an unlikely one to be 
penned by a husband to his wife. No question 
of children or home, only twice a mention of 
Ruth's name, the name which, by the sub- 
stitution of two small letters, at once became 
her own ! Ruby hugged the letter in a trans- 
port of delight. 

At midnight Estcourt started for , and 

an hour later Ruth was on her way back to 
Dresden. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Soon after her parting interview with Frank 
Ruth had taken the children to a farm-house 
a short distance out of Dresden. Frankie 
had recovered, and the little one had escaped 
the fever. But it was necessary to thoroughly 
<iisinfect the house, and, leaving the boys in 
Miriam's care, Ruth had at once returned to 
superintend the process, being anxious to 
start as soon as possible, as she could have 
no tidings of her husband until she joined 
Lady Estcourt in England. On reaching 
home, she found a telegram from Frank in- 
forming her that he had that moment learned 
that his mother was obliged to leave home 
for the Continent, and desiring Ruth to gq 
ivith the children to the friends with whoni 
they had formerly stayed, where he would 
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direct his letters. The last meeting with 
Frank had been terribly hurried and unsatis- 
factory, and for several weeks the few words 
daily, with the garden's length separating 
them, was all the intercourse between those 
two, whose every thought and feeling had 
been for each other — had been, for, looking 
back now, Ruth for the first time understood 
how all had come to be different. Her daily 
work, the care of her household, the thousand 
and one little arrangements for Frank's com- 
fort, with the tending of her boys, and her 
deeds of mercy and charity — all these had 
so filled her time, that she had scarce per- 
ceived the comparative isolation in which 
each had lived. To look in upon him as he 
sat reading and writing, to bestow a gentle 
caress as she speeded him on his way, a 
ready smile when he returned at the dinner- 
hour, and the few moments sitting on her 
favourite stool at his feet, this was all that 
Ruth could recall for long months pre- 
viously. 

A grave, anxious look came into her face 
as she sat in her little room alone on the 
night of her return. It seemed now to her 
that, like Martha of old, she had suffered 
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herself to be too careful of many things, and 
had wasted the precious time she had been 
wont to spend with Frank in those peaceful 
evenings. The tender sympathy of thought 
and feeling, the subjects of interest they had 
discussed, the sacred themes, the interchange 
of high and holy feelings — what had become 
of all these ? Surely, surely it had stolen 
upon her unawares, but none the less was it 
true that she had bartered the perfect sym- 
pathy of mind answering to mind, soul to 
soul, against the mere sordid care for the 
bodily well-being of her husband and chil- 
dren. Could it really be so ? In the darken- 
ing twilight she pondered on these things, 
and much became clear to her which, in the 
busy routine of daily life, had escaped her. 
A wife should be her husband's companion, 
not merely the keeper of his house ; a wise 
woman would rule her household with pru- 
dence, but never suffer her thoughts to rest 
upon, and be absorbed by, these cares, or her 
time to be engrossed by them. She recalled 
how, in the days of their child's illness, 
Frank had longed to share her watchings. 
For his dear sake she had refused his en- 
treaties, but she now realized her mistake. 
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Together they should have shared the burthen 
as they had shared the pleasures. A sadness 
stole over her with these thoughts, and she 
resolved that, if God restored them to each 
other, from henceforth she would assume a 
wife's duties and privileges in their highest 
form. 

The previous night, as Ruth knelt by her 
children's bedside, invoking blessings on their 
father's head, a vivid consciousness, as of 
some sudden calamity threatening him, had 
seized upon her. At the moment she could 
not understand what it meant, but, as she 
rose from her knees, a power seemed to impel 
her to prostrate herself again, and with a 
strong agony to wrestle for him in prayer 
with a force she had never known before. It 
was as if some mysterious danger was around 
him, and she had again fallen on her knees 
uttering aloud those words, ^' Keep him, 
Lord, under the shadow of Thy wing ; suflFer 
not that Satan should prevail ! " Pouring 
forth her supplications thus in agonised 
terror, a great part of the strange burthen 
she had carried for many days seemed lifted 
from her. Her heart had gone out in thanks- 
giving and praise since that evening's expe- 
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rience, which to her steadfast faith presented 
no difficulty, convinced as she was that in 
some way her gracious Father had shown her 
that Frank was safe from the obscure danger 
surrounding him. 

Ruth was anxious to hurry her departure, 
and bustled through her preparations with 
Lisa. Already little Frankie's room had been 
disinfected, and she had only to put the house 
in order and prepare for her journey to Lon- 
don. From Lady Walton — ^who, with the 
Minister, was away from Dresden — Ruth had 
received a kind letter of farewell, saying that 
they had charged thefacteur of the Legation 
with all instructions as to her journey, and 
that he was to hold himself at her disposal. 

The following day, as Ruth was returning 
by an unfrequented street that skirted the 
city, and brought her close to the Chauss^e 
out of which her house was situated, pur- 
posely chosen by Estcourt as being removed 
from the noise and turmoil of the town, her 
eyes bent on the ground, and her thoughts 
far away she brushed past the figure of a 
man without noticing him until her name was 
pronounced. Looking up, she recognised 
Count Plevnitz. Ruth had often reasoned 
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with herself in vain, but, do what she would, 
she was unable to overcome the repugnance 
with which he inspired her, or to forget the 
first occasion where her innate purity had 
been offended by his importunate ^idmiration 
and attentions. She strove invariably to avoid 
the man, but if accident brought them in 
contact, a shrinking horror came upon her, 
which, in this instance, she had not time to 
conceal, and her tell-tale countenance be- 
trayed the old instinctive feeling of repug- 
nance. An evil smile, and a sinister expres- 
sion of triumph, crossed his face, though the 
tones in which he addressed her were cour- 
teous and deferential. He stood hat in hand 
while explaining that he was but just returned 
from a short absence, and at her husband's 
request had hastened to her house to inquire 
whether he could be of any assistance in for- 
warding her preparations for the journey, or 
in telegraphing to Lady Estcourt to fix the 
day of her arrival. He watched Ruth nar- 
rowly as he said this. She courteously 
thanked him, adding that her plans were 
now changed, and that, all arrangements 
being completed, she had no occasion to 
trouble him. Plevnitz proceeded to say that 
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he had proposed to accompany Estcourt on 
the first stages of his journey, but that cir- 
cumstances of a painful nature had induced 
him to forego his intention. He spoke, ap- 
parently, with extreme embarrassment, and 
^s being deeply pained ; but if he had hoped 
to awaken in the mind of his companion the 
faintest curiosity or suspicion, he must have 
been grievously disappointed. Fain would 
he have added a word or two, to plant in her 
mind the first seeds of distrust ; but he dared 
not speak openly, and all innuendos were lost 
upon Ruth. No matter ! The essential was 
gained. She had evidently received the tele- 
gram, and, there could be no doubt, had 
changed her plans in accordance with its 
provisions. Thanking him again for his kind 
intentions, and evidently without connecting 
his mysterious allusions with her husband's 
affairs, Ruth, with a grave bow and smile, 
passed on her way. 

How exquisitely fair she looked, with her 
face encircled by the soft, snowy frill of her 
little cap, worn underneath the grey bonnet, 
the whole quiet and simple, yet modified 
from the original Quaker's form, the dress 
fitting close to her graceful figure. Could 
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any man, with a human heart beating in his 
breast, wish to harm a creature so innocent 
of evil, so guileless and so true? Did no 
remorse cross his hardened mind as he gazed 
on her receding figure, and foreshadowed all 
the misery, the desolating woe, that he was 
preparing ? Did no relenting, no mercy, 
awaken, prompting him to relinquish the 
wicked plot ? Let the expression of his 
face answer that question : exulting triumph, 
hatred, malice ! He had seen the shudder, 
had read the distrust in her clear eyes. His 
purpose would never have wavered, but now 
a fresh impetus was given to his unholy re- 
solve. 

Count Plevnitz had but lingered in Dresden 
to gather up the threads of the plot he had 
interwoven. By this time, the success or the 
failure of Ruby had become to him a matter 
of secondary importance, and to her despera- 
tion, in the event of a rebuff, he scarcely 
gave a thought. Partners in a scheme of 
wickedness are not wont to waste their time 
in solicitude for those who, having served 
their selfish ends, are no longer needed. If 
Ruby succeeded in remaining with Estcourt,. 
the scandal would be notorious, the more so 
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as the railway officials could testify to the 
fact of the popular actress's departure by the 
same train, and to the same destination, as 
that by which Estcourt had left Dresden. If 
she failed in her attempt to attach herself to 
Estcourt, the Count's resources were not by 
any means exhausted. Her return, however^ 
that very morning, in possession of Frank's 
first letter to his wife, ensured the success of 
his schemes to an extent far beyond his most 
sanguine hopes. The perusal of this letter 
satisfied him that it needed but the addition 
of two short words, and the substitution of a 
letter in the names, to place, in the eyes of his 
wife, the guilt of her husband beyond dis- 
pute, as soon as ever] that letter, enclosed in 
the envelope addressed by Estcourt to Ruby, 
which had duly reached her, could be made 
to fall into Mrs. Estcourt's hands. It was 
not solely vengeance that Plevnitz was com- 
passing. Ruth must, in either alternative, be 
lured to take her misery and despair where no 
one could interpose to thwart and unmask 
the nefarious plot of which she would be the 
deluded victim. Plevnitz alone must have 
the clue to her abode. Then, what should 
hinder him from joining her in England ? He 
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alone could put her in possession of the facts 
of her husband's delinquency, persuade her 
that he had used every endeavour to avert 
the catastrophe, and, while feigning regret 
for his own past indiscretions, could offer her 
the respectful sympathy and devotion of his 
homage. What might not follow, according 
to the Count's experience of woman's nature ? 
To accomplish this, he had only had to follow 
Estcourt as far as his first halting-place, and 
thence to send the telegram which Ruth had 
received. 

In the days gone by, Plevnitz had lived in 
great intimacy with Estcourt. He knew of 
the home among the small community of 
New England Quakers in London, which had 
sheltered Mrs. Estcourt on her arrival from 
America, whil6 Frank had preceded her to 
Dresden to make all preparations for her 
comfort, and to take possession of his new 
post. Latterly Plevnitz had casually heard 
some mention of those " Friends " as being 
still in London. What more natural, there- 
fore, in Mrs. Estcourt's eyes, than that her 
husband should wish her to remain with them 
during his mother's absence ? 

Having satisfied himself, as we have seen. 
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that she had received the telegram, and had, 
in consequence, changed her plans, Plevnitz 
at once quitted Dresden, leaving no clue that 
could connect him with the fiendish scheme. 
On the receipt of the telegram, Ruth's 
guileless nature had found no cause for sus- 
picion. It was, indeed, pleasant to her to 
stay with her old and kind friends, instead of 
with Lady Estcourt, who, although she was 
Frank's mother, was all but a stranger. Cir- 
cumstances had prevented their meeting, 
and, moreover, Ruth had come to know that 
her marriage had been displeasing to her 
husband's relations. Rejoicing, therefore, 
in the altered arrangements, she hastened 
her few remaining preparations. This was 
Tuesday ; on Thursday she would start in 
order to reach London on Saturday, where, 
at her friends' house, she would find letters 
from her husband, and the promised instruc- 
tions as to directing her own to him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

On the day following Ruth's interview \v4th 
Count Plevnitz, her work completed, full 
directions given to Lisa, and everything set 
in order for Frank, who would pass a few 
days at home before rejoining her in England, 
Ruth went out for her evening walk, the last 
before her long journey on the morrow. To 
most people leaving home, even but an empty 
home, is a trial; for it means leaving the 
place where joys and sorrows have succeeded 
each other, each corner recalling some in- 
cident, each object bringing its own remem- 
brances. But it was not so with her. Locality 
to Ruth was of little moment, for she 
communed in spirit with those she loved, 
even in their far-off Western home, and felt 
nearer to them than to many with whom she 
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^poke almost daily. She had asked Frank 
in her letters to join her in prayer at stated 
times, as was their wont. She would again 
learn the variation of time, and they would 
meet at those hours. A real tangible meeting 
.she considered this to be. 

Those domestic cares for which she re- 
proached herself as having been too absorb- 
ing, had in reality never wholly engrossed 
her mind. While immersed in her daily toil, 
her thoughts were ever with those she loved, 
or with her God ; and for that very reason 
she had of late missed the actual presence of 
her husband less than would be supposed. She 
was for ever thinking of him, and to her they 
were together in spirit, whether he was read- 
ing in the adjoining room or was absent from 
home. To a certain extent she felt this 
comfort even now, but not altogether, for it 
was not merely distance that separated them 
— that by comparison was of small account — 
but a dim foreboding of evil would still haunt 
her, and the very absence of daily work, and 
the solitude to which she was unacpustomed, 
may have added some physical nervousness 
to her mental disquietude. 

In the course of her daily walk she went to 
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bid farewell to her friends of the Moravian 
mission, and to leave with them money to be 
distributed among her sick and needy. But 
money was the least of Ruth's gifts. Her visits 
carried light and joy into their homes ; her 
serene gaiety, her soft laugh and her gracious 
presence were like a refreshing, invigorating 
breeze. Joyous with the young, patient with 
the fro ward, loving and pitiful to the sinful, 
truly her departure was to them as the with- 
drawal of sunshine and the overshadowing of 
a cloud. On her way she passed a short 
opening from the main thoroughfare, next 
but one to the street in which they lived, 
leading to the Summer Theatre and to the- 
Lust Gartens by which it was surrounded. 
Large placards announced that during the 
repairs of the Theatre Royal the perform- 
ances would be continued at the Garten 
Theatre, where Mademoiselle Ruby, having 
recovered from her indisposition, would again 
appear as the Spirit of the Wood. Ruth 
read the advertisement, and her thoughts 
reverted to the girl of whom Frank had 
spoken, and whom she had earnestly wished 
to see, perchance to rescue from the tempta- 
tion of her lot. How long ago this seemed. 
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Long, indeed, it was, even before the first 
illness of her youngest boy. How vividly it 
all came back to her now. Frank had pro- 
mised to do what he could for the poor thing, 
and to concert with his wife, if by any means 
a way could be found to help her. With 
shame and remorse Ruth reflected that in 
all the troubles which had since occurred she 
had forgotten the girl. 

She recollected speaking once or twice to 
Frank on the subject in the earlier times, and 
some vague plan had been mooted, but then 
had come Miriam's illness, and the subject 
had passed from her mind. Perchance the 
poor young thing had gone on and on, 
nearer to destruction. How wrong she had 
been to forget in her own happiness the 
misery of others. She considered that she 
had been faithless to her trust, for was it 
not a sacred trust to rescue such a one? 
And she had been specially brought to their 
notice, in that Frank had accidentally be- 
come acquainted with her. It was not Frank's 
neglect, it was her own ; for it was the special 
duty of a woman to seek and to save those of 
her own sex in danger or need. If she could 
but make up for the past neglect ! But the 
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time was so short, what could she do ? God, 
indeed, could open a way even now, and she 
went along, her head bent in reverent prayer, 
that at the last moment the Almighty would 
help her to rescue this poor straying girl. No 
fear of Frank reproaching her ; she would tell 
him she dared not let this creature perish for 
want, perchance, of a friendly hand stretched 
out. If she could but get speech of her for 
one moment ! Surely in this strange land she 
would be glad to hear a friendly voice, for it 
was said that this girl had come also from 
America, and then her friend, the gentle 
Moravian, whom she was about to visit, would 
carry on the work. Somehow the thought of 
Ruby brought to her mind her old friend 
Rachel, who had so mysteriously lost her little 
sister. A short time previously Ruth had 
received a strange letter from Rachel, who 
was leaving her Western Home for a time* 
A clue had been obtained, together with some 
vague tidings, of the lost one. Rachel gave 
no particulars, only the address of some 
friends in France to whom* she was going, as 
her darling had been seen in Paris ; and she 
prayed Ruth, for God's dear sake, if per- 
chance she came across any trace of the 
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child, to spare no pains to follow it up. 
''In whatever circumstances/' she wrote, 
'' however, wherever, thou may'st hear of 
her, I charge thee, Ruth, as a sacred trust, 
to neglect no means to seek her ; and if 
thou findest her to rescue her, and not to 
let her go from under thine hand until 
I hold her in mine own/' How strange 
that this request, too, had passed from her 
thoughts. It came while little Frankie was at 
his worst, and she had intended to consult 
with Frank when they should be again 
together, for they could do nothing while she 
was imprisoned with the infectious fever. 
Then came Frank's departure, and she had 
forgotten all about it until now. She paid her 
visit and arranged for the poor, but her special 
friend was not at home ; and there was none 
to whom she could speak of the two girls who, 
in the last few hours, had so wonderfully and 
vividly been brought to her mind. She re- 
turned slowly and sadly, still praying, '' Good 
Lord, enable me to find them ; send me light 
to know if in ought I can help them." For 
Ruby, especially, this prayer was offered, as 
the other one, Rachel's sister, at any rate was 
out of her reach. It was Ruth's habit to speak 
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aloud to God in this manner, with the deepest 
reverence indeed, yet in familiar converse as 
with a friend. A friend truly she deemed Him. 
Yes ! God was her friend, and if the veil were 
withdrawn she would see Him with her bodily 
senses, though not nearer to her than He was 
now. So firmly was Ruth convinced of the 
personal interference of the Almighty in things 
small as well as great, that in moments such 
as these, when she was in a state of exaltation 
and most clearly realized the Divine presence, 
it would scarcely have surprised her to see 
Ruby suddenly rise up in the path before her ; 
but no figure appeared, and slowly and gravely 
she proceeded on her way through the streets, 
which she never traversed unless compelled by 
necessity to do so. As she walked on from the 
outskirts of the town, where dwelt her Mora- 
vian friends, a distant roar of voices roused 
her at last from a reverie. She had barely 
reached the external boulevard, out of which 
opened the street in which they lived, when 
she heard the alarm horns of the fire brigade. 
In another instant the engines had thundered 
past her, and she found herself being swept 
forward by the surging crowd towards the fire. 
It was the Summer Theatre that was burning. 
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The lurid glare of the flames, shooting high 
above the trees and houses around, told but 
too clearly the fate of the devoted building. 
Nearer and louder swelled the roar of sound, 
as Ruth was borne along in the direction of 
her own home, until amidst the measured 
clang of the engines, and the cracking of the 
timber structure, cries and shrieks for help 
were distinctly heard. Louder and louder the 
screams broke upon her ear, too evidently 
cries of human pain. " Oh, God of Heaven, 
save them, and enable me to help," she 
gasped, and darted on, running at full speed. 
Poor girl, what could she do ? But her one 
thought was to help, to rescue. She reached 
her own door, thrown open by the startled 
Lisa, passed it, and as she sped round the 
comer of the wall she stumbled against a 
group — two workmen in their blouses carrying 
a figure, with a cloak hastily thrown over it by 
a bystander. In German they cried out, 
" She will never live to reach the hospital. 
If we could lay her down and get a doctor!" 
""The actress Ruby!" someone called out. 
Ruth was calm in an instant. God had heard 
her prayers. She was scarcely surprised, but 
unutterably thankful ; and seizing the bearer 
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by the arm, she bade them follow, while she 
flew back to her little house. 

*' The spare room," she cried to the open- 
mouthed, staring Lisa. Even now the calm,^ 
authoritative voice calmed the girl. '' Listen 
now, good Lisa, we may save a life. Get 
flour, oil, tear the sheets into bandages ; quick^ 
Lisa, lose not thy courage ; be quiet and calm^ 
and do my bidding swiftly." 

By this time the men had brought their 
burden, and laid it on the bed in a room 
which, being seldom used and but partially 
furnished, had not been dismantled. Mean- 
while, one of the men had run for the doctor 
who chanced to live near. Low moans broke 
from the sufferer, and showed that she lived. 
Her lower limbs, the men said, were fearfully 
burnt ; the flames had caught the flimsy 
petticoat, but the cloak had extinguished 
them before they reached the arms and body. 
Ruth had already poured a cordial down her 
throat, fearing the deadly collapse, and she 
now prepared to cut the tinsly garment,, 
shreds of which still hung about. She was 
skilful in emergencies, and had all in readi- 
ness. At length the gutteral accents of the 
doctor were heard on the stairs. He had at- 
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tended Ruth's children, and she had full con- 
fidence in his skill. Most of us can recall the 
anxious waiting for the doctor's arrival when 
life seems hanging on a thread. How we 
watch his face to detect the fiat that his lips 
scarcely dare to utter, seeing the anguish that 
will ensue. To Ruth it was not the thrilling, 
mortal fear for one she loved ; but to her it 
seemed that a fellow-creature, and one in 
whom she had already felt a peculiar interest, 
had been given to her keeping to tend and 
to restore ; and far, far more important, there 
was the immortal soul of this miserable 
woman, called perchance to her great account 
from such a scene, with no time for prayer, 
not a moment for 'repentance. " O, God, 
take her not hence thus unprepared to meet 
Thee ! " While her thoughts were thus em- 
ployed she was assisting the doctor with firm, 
unfaltering touch in his ghastly work. For- 
tunately the poor creature was insensible to 
the extremity of suffering, or they could 
hardly have finished the dreadful task. When 
all was done, when the wounds had been 
dressed, and stimulants administered to retain 
the life that seemed flickering to its end, the 
kind old man drew Ruth aside. 
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" I will send a conveyance/' he said, " to 
remove her to the hospital. She can be 
moved without risk now, but later on it may- 
be more dangerous, if indeed she lives," he 
added; ''but I fear the absence of pain 
betokens paralysis or mortification. I cannot 
tell as yet, but the stupor gains upon her.*' 

Very quietly, but firmly, Ruth spoke, 

*' She has been given into my hands ; none 
other shall tend her. Give me full directions, 
and they shall be followed implicitly, but she 
remains with me." 

Dr. Edler knew Mrs. Estcourt well, and 
was convinced that where she conceived her 
duty lay, nothing would move her from its 
performance. He therefore attempted no 
further remonstrance, but proceeded to ex- 
plain all that was necessary. The wounds' 
must be continually dressed, however much 
agony it might cause; indeed, the agony 
would be a sign of returning life. Constant 
cordials, cooling draughts, certain remedies 
when fever should supervene — in fine, a 
weary watch and sleepless attention. But 
Ruth never wavered ; she declined even the 
assistance of a nurse. There were not many 
in Dresden, the doctor was fain to admit, and 
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all of them would be required to aid the 
scores of wretched sufferers to whom he now 
hastened. Later on Ruth thought that if the 
task grew beyond her strength, one of her 
Moravian friends would help, and who could 
also speak the good word if returning reason 
allowed of it. Meantime, leaving Lisa to 
watch, she set about every preparation for her 
self-imposed task. She sent word to nurse 
Miriam to keep the little ones at the Farm, as 
their journey to England was postponed. 
She wrote to her friends in London not to 
■expect her till they heard again, begging them 
also to return to her instantly any letter that 
might arrive to her address. That was the 
trial of this delay ; what mattered the rest, 
toil, anxiety, watching, if only she could have 
received her letters from Frank with his 
promised instructions as to addressing her 
own ? And then some nameless, unaccount- 
able instinct impelled her to write to Rachel 
at the address she had given her. 

" I received thy letter ; should our merciful 
Lord enable me to find thy little Christabel, 
rest assured that she shall be to me as my 
own sister, and that, as thou sayest, in what- 
ever circumstances, however and wherever, I 
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will keep her till I can place her in thy hands ;,, 
for our dear Lord's sake, and for our friend- 
ship of long since, I will not let her go from 
me, until thou shalt take her to thy care.'' 

Having looked in at her patient in the 
darkened room and seen no change, she ran 
with swift steps to the post-office. In an in- 
credibly short space she was back ; there was 
still no alteration in the rigid features. She 
poured another cordial down the girl's throat,, 
forcing the teeth apart with gentle violence. 
Ruth's religion was far removed from that of 
the ''peculiar people." She acknowledged 
as fully as themselves that life and death, re- 
covery and continued sickness, are in God's 
hands alone ; but man's part is to work, the 
Lords to bless the work ; man's duty to sow, 
to water, though God alone gives the increase. 
Carefully she examined her stores of linen and 
medicines. She trusted nothing to Lisa; 
through the long hours of that evening she: 
prepared the strongest soups, jellies, what- 
ever could be needed, and when all was done 
that human aid could do, she went to her own 
room to implore the blessing which could 
alone ensure success. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The room had been completely darkened, as 
the doctor feared that the sight of both eyes 
had been seriously damaged, and Ruth had 
not therefore as yet looked upon the face of 
the suffering woman, covered in part, as it 
was, by a bandage. 

She had busied herself in helping to bathe 
the poor blistered and blackened limbs, and 
no curiosity had prompted her to look closely 
ufKDn the face. What mattered it if it was 
still beautiful, or marred and disfigured ? The 
immortal soul was the same. She now, how- 
ever arose, and entering the room, approached 
the bed, carefully shading the light of the 
candle she carried. As she came close, a 
faint voice breathed rather than spoke. Ruth 
Stooped her head to listen. ''Rachel" — 
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that was the word feebly wailed forth, and re- 
peated again, as if the soul were unconsciously- 
calling on the spirit of one whose aid she 
sought. Ruth's heart stood still, for before 
she looked on the face the conviction 
suddenly flashed on her, " It must be Httle 
Christabel, the lost one." It was scarcely 
the shock of intense surprise, for had she not 
prayed that very day that Christabel [might 
be brought to her ? And to Ruth all seemed 
possible. Whatsoever she had asked in 
prayer, the answer, though delayed, was ever 
expected. 

'* Save her, dear Lord ! *' she cried, " re- 
store her to her sorrowing sister, but let her 
soul above all be precious in Thy sight." 

Sinking on her knees, and kissing the fore- 
liead with loving lips, and smoothing the 
wavy hair, Ruth tremblingly scrutinized the 
features, and though the lineaments were dis- 
figured by paint, the eyes and brows scorched 
and blurred, they were still recognisable. 
Yes, they were those of the little playfellow 
whose loss she had so long mourned. Again 
Ruth sank down overcome. What would her 
sister feel, could she see her darling in this 
meretricious garb ? But ere Rachel came, a 
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change should be made in her outward aspect^ 
and with God's blessing, a change might be 
wrought in the spirit within. Sending Lisa 
below, with infinite care and gentleness Ruth 
bathed the face and throat and hands, and 
washed away all traces of the horrid adorn- 
ment, and softly brushed out the tangled hair. 
Then she gazed anew, rejoicing in the trans- 
formation. The girl's eyes were wide open. 
Not the faintest trace of reason in their stony 
gaze, but a wild, affrighted stare, as though 
their last lucid look had been upon a scene of 
unutterable horror. The eyes of deepest 
violet, the rounded, dimpled chin, the small 
mouth ; the golden hair, contrasting with the 
darker shade of the pencilled eyebrows, and 
the still deeper hue of the long lashes ; how 
well she remembered each feature. Alas ! 
that this childlike being should have so 
wasted her youth, defiled her beauty, and 
broken the hearts of her sorrowing kinsfolk. 
The doctor had warned Ruth against the 
least excitement for his patient, for with re- 
turning consciousness reason would tremble- 
in the balance, and might be easily extin- 
guished for ever. Ruth could depend on her 
own courage, and no human effort should be 
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wanting. Dismissing Lisa to her rest, she 
sat by the bedside, singing softly the hymns 
of olden times. Possibly their soothing in- 
fluence would be felt, and might stir some 
pious memories in the poor girl. She prayed 
aloud, too, and repeated texts, hoping that 
some of those holy words might penetrate to 
the darkened brain. There was no sign, how- 
ever, of vitality, save occasionally the softly 
breathed name of Rachel. 

Later on came a change. Other words 
escaped her, words of passionate love. Ruth 
stopped her ears to shut out the sounds, and 
buried her face in prayer. 

*' Dear Lord, ^have mercy ; cast out the 
devil who holds this poor child in bondage, 
even as Thou didst of old.'' 

As the sounds ceased, Ruth looked once 
more. A smile stole over the girl's face, 
though still the unconscious gaze was fixed, 
and in soft and loving accents again a name 
was breathed — '* Frank, Frank." 

*' Poor child, poor little one ; and was it 
one of that dear name that woo'd thee to 
thine undoing ? Oh, that two of that name 
should be so dear to us : to thee for thy 
curse, to me for my blessing and joy. 
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Tardon, O God, even that vile, sinful man, 
who could destroy this Thy choicest work/' 

More tenderly than ever did Ruth nurse 
the stricken giri, the name of Frank seeming 
to add yet another link to the chain of events 
which had so miraculously brought them 
together. 

Towards morning, Ruth summoned Lisa, 
and lay down for a few hours. She must 
husband her strength ; and with injunctions 
to fetch her on the slightest change, she 
sank into an unbroken slumber, and awoke 
refreshed and sanguine. Alas ! poor Ruth, 
you need all your strength and all the physical 
support you can obtain. Well for you 
that you cannot yet know all that awaits 
you. 

About midday the doctor came, and ex- 
pressed himself as feeling more hopeful ; the 
brain, he said, was less torpid. He gave no 
fresh instructions, only reiterating with insis- . 
tence that any excitement might be instantly 
fatal. Ruth left the house to apprise Rachel, 
by telegraph, that she had found her sister, 
and to break to her the intelligence of the 
dangerous accident, begging for a message 
directly she arrived in France and was able 
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to start for Dresden, as she would surely da 
without delay. 

On re-entering her house, Ruth was sur- 
prised to find Lady Walton in the drawing- 
room. Her departure had been delayed for 
two days, but she had not called again, 
believing Ruth to be absent with the chil- 
dren. The news had spread like wild-fire, 
that Ruby had been taken to the Estcourts,: 
and the doctor, finding his own remonstrance 
unavailing, had called on Lady Walton to 
acquaint her with Ruth's determination to 
retain the actress in her house. He knew 
none of the peculiar circumstances, save that 
it was unfitting that Ruth should keep in her 
home one for whose calling the good doctor 
had little sympathy, and he repeated his- 
assertion that while in her present comatose 
state she could be moved without risk on a 
litter. 

*' Dear Ruth,*' said the kind-hearted Lady 
Walton, as the former entered hurriedly, " in 
your husband's absence I claim an authority 
that you must not resist. The doctor assures- 
me that this girl can be moved without danger, 
but if you have any fear of the consequences- 
let her remain in your house ; a proper nurse 
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fCdm attend to her, and you, my dear, can 
ictum home with me, and remain at the 
Legation until you start on your journey to 
England. In fact, dear Ruth, I thought it 
was to-day that you were to leave. We are 
also going to-night, but neither Lord Walton 
nor myself will set off till we have your pro- 
mise to start without delay, and to leave this 
house at once." 

For all her kind, motherly tone. Lady 
Walton spoke firmly, as one having authority 
and intending to enforce it. Ruth smiled. 

*' I thank thee, dear lady, for thy charity 
and thy care for me ; but it cannot be. In 
no case should I have felt justified in leaving 
this stricken creature ; but, ah ! dear friend, 
there is a reason that even you cannot gain- 
jsay. The girl is a poor lost one from my 
own far country, the child of friends that my 
parents loved ; and even now her sister is 
seeking her, and will, I trust, be here ere 
•very long. 1 have just returned from sending 
iher a telegram." 

*' lihat is well, Ruth; you have acted the 
:part of a ^ood Samaritan. And now that 
iher jsister is coming, you must not hesitate. 
She will nurse rthe .pear girl in your house, ior 
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I quite understand your reluctance to send 
her away. Now get ready, dear, and come 
home with me. The doctor has already 
found a nurse." 

'* Not so, dear Lady Walton, her sister's 
arrival may be delayed; I know not if she 
have landed yet from America. At any rate, 
I will not leave her till I have placed her in 
her sister's arms.'* 

*' Ruth, listen to me. I have reasons for 
what I say, reasons which — which — *' Lady 
Walton hesitated, and spoke nervously. '' You 
are young and ignorant of this world's evil ; 
you cannot stay with this woman, your hus- 
band would forbid it. I know that he would. 
You have no right to oppose that which your 
husband would insist on were he here, and 
Lord Walton will not allow it. Ruth, go and 
prepare, and I shall wait for you ; " saying 
which. Lady Walton seated herself with a 
determined air. 

Lady Walton's remonstrances were as waves 
beating against the solid rock: they might 
foam, lash, and disturb, but they could not 
shake the firm foundation. It always grieved 
Ruth to oppose and vex anyone, and for Lady 
Walton she had a strong affection ; but none. 
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not even Frank, could turn her from the path 
of duty. 

" Dear lady, I grieve to vex thee, but my 
husband would not oppose me. I prayed to 
God that this child should be given to me. 
He heard my prayer. I repeat that I cannot 
give her up till I place her in her sister's 
care." 

The firm, determined tones in which Ruth 
spoke precluded all further attempts to alter 
her determination. Lady Walton rose and 
bade her farewell in a somewhat formal 
manner ; but turning at the little gate, and 
perceiving the tears standing in Ruth's 
patient eyes, she turned back, caught the 
girl in her arms with a loving caress, 

*! God bless you, Ruth ; you act, I know 
full well, from the highest motives, though I 
think you mistaken. Promise me, however, 
one thing ; write to Mr. Estcourt, and tell 
him about this unhappy creature," she hesi- 
tated in naming her. 

" It is done. Lady Walton ; I wrote to him 
last night. Farewell ; I thank thee gratefully 
for all thy kindness." 



CHAPTER X. 

And now Ruth entered upon that long^ 
monotonous, weary watch, with nothing to 
mark the passing of the hours save the 
dressing of wounds, the administration of 
medicines, and the visits of the doctor. 
Ruby remained in a death-like stupor, but 
the crisis must soon come for good or for ill, 
when, as Doctor Edler said, she would pass 
from death to life, though at best a paralysed 
and helpless cripple, or she would wake to 
consciousness indeed, but only to the con- 
sciousness of approaching death j and Ruth 
redoubled her prayers that the good Lord 
TTOuld give to this poor creature time, pre- 
cious time, for repentance, and would let her 
die in the arms of her sister. Softly she 
sang the old Moravian hymns, reverently she 
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prayed aloud beside the bed, and still no 
change, not the faintest token of returning 
reason. 

Presendy, leaving Lisa in charge, she 
went down to the sitting-room, and whilst 
searching for some instructions written out 
by the doctor, her eyes fell upon a thick 
packet, which she remembered had been 
brought to her on the previous day while she 
was engaged with one of the Mission women. 
The strange handwriting had awakened no 
interest as to the contents., and being sud- 
denly called away to the sick-room, she had 
left the packet untouched- 
How weary looked poor Ruth. The separa* 
tion from her husband, and the uncertainty as 
to his movements, were very trying, even ifeo 
her patient spirit ; whilst the night watches 
and broken rest, coming so soon after hear 
child's illness and her husband's departmre^ 
had told sorely on her bodily health. She 
5at some minutes, poising the packet in her 
hand, contrary to her usual methodical habit. 
Great God, will nothing interpose ? Will no 
one snatch the cursed packet from her liand ? 
Will no miracle be performed on her :behalf ? 
A miracle had brought the wretched sinn^ 
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to her door ; will not another be wrought ta 
snatch the poisoned cup, prepared for her by 
that sinner's hand ? 

Slowly she opens it and reads, " This letter, 
written by Mr. Francis Estcourt, should be 
read by his wife.'' 

These few words first caught her eye, and 
in loving, unsuspecting haste she took the 
letter from its envelope, without noticing the 
address it bore. In her delight at seeing his 
writing, she had no thought of the strange 
manner in which it reached her ; but as she 
read, hot blushes mounted to her brow. She 
spelt out the passionate words — idolatrous 
ones, she deemed them — strangely unlike the 
quiet style of his customary writing ; and the 
letter, to which she had looked forward with 
eager joy, produced a repulsion something 
akin to that which she would have felt had 
she seen her husband falling into some 
degrading sin. She read on, " Your cold- 
ness maddens me. I have tried to love you 
less, to repress the worship which you deem 
sinful, to give you but a friendly affection." 

" What words are these ? " she said, 
" Frank wishing to love me less ! To give 
me friendship only ! Why should I deem 
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his love sinful, save when expressed in this 
unseemly manner ? Frank ! Frank ! this is 
not thy wont. What ails thee? Art thou 
ill, fevered with thy journey, that these wild 
words belie the purity of our love, blessed by our 
God, and sanctioned by our parents ? ' Re- 
pelled by your coldness — ^you do not love me 
as I love you, my heart's idol.' No, my 
Frank, not thine idol, thy true loving wife. 
' R,uby ! ' — Ah ! Now I see, thy brain was 
confused, my poor Frank, thus to confound 
the names, but it tells of thy kind heart. 
Thou wert remorseful, even as myself, at our 
neglect of her, and thou didst bear her name 
in thy memory. How all unconscious thou 
art, that the poor girl thou knowest as Ruby 
is the same lost child of whom we have often 
spoken together, and that she is here under 
my charge.'' 

Ruth reads on, and these are the words 
she reads : — 

" God bless you, my well-beloved. Ruth sus- 
pects nothing. 

" Your own loving 

" Frank." 

Her shaking hand drops the letter, then 
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seizes one of the envelopes. It bears her own 
name in strange writing. No, no, not that 
one, the other from which she took her hus- 
band's letter, that is what she wants ! It had 
fallen on the floor, and she can scarcely grasp 
it, though even now confusion and bewilder- 
ment are her only conscious perceptions^ 
She reads, 

"To Mademoiselle Ruby Meldon, B — 
Strasse — Dresden.'* 

The work was well done — a full stop placed 
after the word " beloved,'* the addition of two 
others, "suspects nothing," and the hellish 
plot had been completed ! 



CHAPTER XL 

Hour after hour passes, and still Ruth sits 
on, the letter held tightly in her hand, heed- 
less of time, immovable, and apparently as 
dead to consciousness as the impassive form 
in the chamber above. Sometimes, in the 
extremity of mental agony, the senses are 
mercifully numbed during the first few hours 
of torture, as in the case of bodily anguish. 
The awaking in either contingency must in- 
evitably come, but it may be that in those 
hours of mental darkness and blind uncon- 
sciousness, strength is being gathered up for 
^nduranca 

At length Lisa came to the door and 
knocked, first timidly, then louder, and re- 
ceiving no answer, she entered the room, but 
stopped short on the threshold, staring with 
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fear and wonder at the ashy grey face and 
motionless figure before her, drawn back as 
if to ward off a blow, and transfixed in that 
shrinking attitude. 

" Mistress, dear mistress," she cried, '* it 
is long past the hour of dinner ; you have 
scarcely tasted food this day, scarcely slept. 
You are worn out and ill. The poor lady 
above has seemed uneasy, as if some painful 
night-mare oppressed her. She misses the 
hymns, and your voice which soothes her." 

The poor, rough Lisa tried thus to rouse 
her mistress, but in vain. She sank on her 
knees beside her, kissing her hands, and 
sobbing aloud. Was her lady dead there 
upright in her chair, her eyes staring with the 
same look of horror that were in those other 
eyes? 

*' Ach, Du lieber Gott, was fehlt ihnen ? I 
must fetch the Herr Doctor." 

She was hastening away, but those words 
recalled to Ruth her wandering senses. She 
scarcely knew what had happened, she only 
knew that something had changed the aspect 
of earth, of heaven itself. 

" Stay, Lisa, call not the doctor. Take 
thy food with thee/' Ruth pointed shud- 
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deringly to the room above, "and remain 
there. Heed me not, and come not till I 
call." 

Was that her gracious lady's voice, that 
abrupt, hoarse, inarticulate sound ? Her voice, 
which always fell like the cadence of tender 
music on the ear ; the words so gracious, the 
tone so gentle ? Was her lady going mad ? 
Ought she to leave her ? The trembling girl 
hesitated, but an imperious gesture from her 
mistress hastened her exit. Ruth slowly 
rose, awakened by Lisa's wondering terror to 
the necessity of the moment, and listlessly 
looked round the room. Was it the same room 
she had entered awhile since ? She turned to 
the window ; was it the same sky above, the 
same earth below ? Surely not, for darkness 
seemed to pervade it. 

A low groan escaped her. All was dark ; 
for it was as if the light of Heaven itself was 
withdrawn, and as if God had forsaken her. 

It was, perhaps, strange that no doubt as 
to the genuineness of the letter had ever 
entered Ruth's mind, but apart from the fact 
that she was too guileless to imagine intrigues 
and machinations, what pretext could the 
most sceptical have found here for disbelief ? 
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There was Estcourt's own writing, the naia^ 
of Ruby, the very postmark on the envelope; 
all these told their tale, and no less surely did 
the internal evidence of its contents preclude 
all doubt. There was no mention of home 
or of children, only wild accents of turbulent 
passion, meet for her to whom, as Ruth 
believed, they were addressed. There was 
no loophole of escape. 

But the tenets in which the unhappy Ruth 
had been reared made it easy enough to be- 
lieve that sin of the deepest dye, and in its 
deadliest form, might suddenly overtake the 
godliest, for was not Satan, as ever, going 
about seeking whom to devour? And her 
first overpowering agony lay in the fact that 
the evil one had possession of her husband, and 
that if he died in his sin, he, the father of her 
boys, for whose dear sake she had left country 
and home, was doomed to unutterable, to 
everlasting woe. Her parents had held the 
Calvinistic doctrine as to the eternal phy- 
:sical torments of the lost, in its ghastliest 
and most awful form« 

Herein was the alUappalling terror; so that 
for the moment the consciousness of her own 
personal misery lay dormant. That Frank, so 
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tender and devoted, should cast aside her 
love, to lavish his own upon another, this, at 
the present time, she could not fully realize. 
Rather she thought of him, after the manner 
of her people, as of one fast bound in the 
iron grip of the evil one. Alas! poor wife,, 
too soon will your loving woman^s heart awake 
to your own desolation ! In the weary time 
to come your tender spirit will be racked with 
anguish ; yet none the less, true to your early 
faith, will your prayers ascend with strong 
groanings that he may be saved from ever- 
lasting wrath, none the less will you love him 
to the end, with perfect, pardoning, and un- 
quenchable love. 

In the agony of the shock Ruth was in- 
capable of any power of reasoning, but ever 
and anon, she became a prey to some such 
disordered and impious notions as that Satan 
was stronger than God, that both had fought 
for her husband, and that the evil one had 
conquered. A deathlike silence pervaded the 
house, while Ruth sat on, taking no heed of 
time, and so wearied out with emotion and 
long fasting, that almost, like the prophet of 
old, she almost requested ior herself that she 
Blight die. 
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Then a voice, the still, small voice, seemed 
to breathe in her ear, the same searching 
interrogation as addressed of old to that 
prophet, "What doest thou here?" A 
querulous appeal rose to her lips, and again 
the voice answered as of yore, "Arise and 
eat ; '' and to her it said also, " How darest 
thou forsake chy duties because My hand is 
heavy upon thee ? " 

" Not so. Lord," she replied, yet the words 
seemed to come not from her own free will, 
but as if impelled by another one, forcing re- 
bellious thoughts. " Not so, Lord, not Thine 
hand, but Satan's, to whom Thou hast yielded 
me, and him also whom I love. Thou hast 
given him up to the powers of darkness ; " and 
as she breathed forth these awful words, Ruth 
sank upon the floor and gave way to despair. 
Once more the voice spoke with stem accent, 
" What doest thou here, thou faithless one ? 
Take up thy cross, and go forth to the work 
to which I have called thee." 



At last the voice prevailed. 
" Save him, dear Lord," she cried. " I 
offer myself to Thee, and vow to do Thy 
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will ; come to me what seemeth Thee best, 
so that he perish not eternally." 

As Ruth thus prayed and yielded herself 
up to God's guiding hand, a heavenly peace 
descended on her stricken soul, and the voice 
gently whispered the blessed assurance, " Thy 
loved one shall be restored, but thou must 
drink of the cup prepared for thee ; no cross, 
no crown.'' 

Through all the coming time, Ruth ber 
lieved in those precious words, and as a 
tempest-tossed drowning man, who again 
and again, washed from the plank to which 
he clings, still stretches out his hands to grasp 
it anew, so that promise, ** Thy loved one 
shall surely be restored," was the anchor to 
which she clung in desperation ; never alto- 
gether relaxing her hold, though she often 
faltered, though her faith at times grew dim, 
and ever and anon* the cross that was laid 
upon her seemed heavier than she could bear. 

And thus, no longer trusting to His might, 
Who says " We walk by faith and not by sight ; ** 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 
The thought arose, My cross I cannot bear. 

At length to Him I raised my saddened heart ; 
He knew its sorrows, bid its doubts depart. 
" Be not afraid,*' he said, " but trust in Me ; 
My perfect love shall. now be shown to thee.'' 
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Yet one more conflict, and that the 
bitterest, was before her. During the past 
few hours scarce a thought of the girl had 
crossed her mind. In the horror of con- 
templating her husband's eternal doom, all 
other impressions were superseded, but now, 
as in humility and obedience, she prepared ta 
fulfill her vow, the memory of Christabel 
flashed on her mind with awful significance, 
and the heart of the wife rose in rebellion as 
the fact was brought home to her that, to 
tend this guilty one, to minister to her 
spiritual, as to her bodily needs, was the 
duty which she had sworn to perform. From 
the bitter task every instinct of her woman's 
nature revolted, and there arose to her lips an 
agonized prayer to be released. Yet, having^ 
put her hand to the plough, she did not dare 
to draw back. Poor suffering Ruth, it seemed 
indeed beyond a mortal's strength to cany 
through the work ! 

I am weak, my feeble spirit, 

Shrinks from life's task in wik) dismay; 

Yet, not that Thoa that task wouldst spare it, 
My father, do I dare to pray. 

Help me to stem the tide of sorrow. 

Help me to bear Thy chastening sod ; 
Give me endurance, let me borrow 

Strength from Thy promise, oh 1 my God I 
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Tossed with rough winds, and faint with fear 
Above the tempest soft and clear, 
What still small accents greet mine ear ? 

"'TisI; be not afraid." 
This bitter cup fear not to drink, 
I know it well, ah ; do not shrink, 
I tasted it, o'er Kedron's brink. 
** 'Tis I ; be not afraid." 

Ruth went back to the darkened room. 
Gathering up all her force, she approached the 
bed, and as she gazed at the deathlike face 
before her, a tender pity awoke in her heart, 
taking the place of hatred, and holding it for 
evermore. 

Then she remembered her pledge to Rachel, 
" In whatever circumstances, whenever, where- 
ever, I find her, I will keep her for thee ; " 
and that promise she would keep to the end. 
This accomplished, Hfe for her would hold but 
two objects — to weary Heaven with her prayers 
for her husband's restoration, and to train up 
his children in the love of God. 

There was no change in the figure before 
her, though an unrest of spirit was dimly 
shadowed, and an almost imperceptible move- 
ment of the lips, as if struggling to speak, 
showed that life was not extinct. Poor, 
patient Lisa sat watching, looking tired and 
frightened. Ruth's heart smote her, and 

VOL. in. I 
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laying her hand kindly on the girl's shoulder, 
she said she would soon return to release her 
altogether ; then, going downstairs, Ruth sat 
down with heavy heart, and forced herself to 
partake of the food that Lisa had prepared, 
for she knew she had much to go through, 
and that physical strength was needed. 

Returning to her post, neglected through 
those long hours, she dismissed the weary 
Lisa, and sitting by the bedside, she tried 
once more to sing some of the simple old 
melodies so often sung with Rachel in bygone 
days. If they could but reach the soul of 
this dying sinner, they would surely recall that 
sister's pious counsels and unselfish love, and, 
perchance, awake some answering chord. 
Although her voice almost failed in the effort, 
and was scarcely above a whisper, there was 
a faint stirring of the stricken figure, and a 
soft murmur reached her ear, *' Rachel, sister." 
Thank God, no other name ! Christabers 
eyes had latterly been closed, shutting out 
the ghastly stare so painful to view ; but now 
they slowly opened, as a ray of light, piercing 
through the half-drawn curtain, fell upon the 
countenance of Ruth. She was deadly pale, 
her features were drawn, and years seemed to 
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have been added to the beautiful, resigned 
face; but the soul shone through it with a 
radiance so spiritual and glorified that it was 
as if she had already passed to the* realm of 
spirits beyond the grave, and had been per- 
mitted to return to minister to the suffering 
ones of earth. So, at least, it appeared to 
the half-conscious girl when her eyes fell upon 
the figure clad in white —for Ruth had laid 
aside her cap, and wore a loose white wrapper 
— that was standing at the foot of the bed. 

" An angel ! " gasped Christabel, in a 
frightened whisper, '' an angel with me ? 
No, no ! '' she continued, with increasing ex- 
citement, and covering her face to shut out 
the sight, *' a devil, it must be, clothed like an 
angel ! " 

Ruth advanced a step nearer, and answered 
softly, dreading the effect that might follow 
this first gleam of intelligence. 

"Hush, hush!" she began, ''thou hast 
been grievously ill." 

But at the first sound of that gentle voice, 
a wild, despairing shriek rang through the 
stillness, 

"Ruth!" 

The awful tone of mingled hatred and terror 
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with which the name was uttered froze the 
heart of the listener, though she made an 
effort to speak in firm and quiet accents. 

"Yes, Christabel, it is indeed Ruth, and 
thy dear sister is coming to thee.'* 

Ere, however, she could finish the sentence, 
the dawning light of reason which had, for 
one moment, dispelled the mist of darkness 
shrouding the brain of the unhappy girl, was 
extinguished, and, flinging her arms above her 
head, Christabel fell into strong convulsions, 
and finally relapsed into a state of total, death- 
like insensibility. 

When the doctor arrived, he was not sur- 
prised to hear what had passed. '' These 
partial recoveries of reason," he said, " often 
occur, as, with returning vitality, the senses 
are struggling back to life." He added that 
he should remain in the house, as he had a 
foreboding that the crisis, which would be 
the turning-point for death or life, was im- 
minent. Meantime, he insisted that Mrs. 
Estcourt should take some repose. As Ruth 
was leaving the room, in obedience to this 
advice, she met Lisa hurrying to her with a 
telegram, which she tremblingly seized, and 
read the following words, addressed to her- 
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self : — " Just arrived — starting by mid-day 
trsdn — hope to be with you by dawn. 
Rachel.'' ''Now God be praised!" mur- 
mured Ruth, who had feared during these 
past few hours that her strength was failing ; 
and in the intense relief she experienced at 
the prospect of "deliverance, she realized more 
fully how soon her powers of endurance would 
have given way. 

Completely prostrated by all she had gone 
through, Ruth slept for some hours, and 
awoke at midnight to find the kind doctor 
standing over her. 

" All going on the same," he answered to 
her questioning look. *' But you must eat 
something, dear madam, and keep up your 
-Strength for this night's watch; the last, I 
.truly believe." 

After he left her, Ruth's memory slowly 
awakened to the events of the previous day, 
nay — the same day. Was it possible that 
±he sun had scarcely set, which had risen 
ihat morning upon her, an anxious, but yet a 
liappy wife ? It was all like a hideous night- 
mare ; but mercifully there was necessity for 
immediate action. 

She made her toilette as quickly as 
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possible, but instead of the loose garment 
she had hitherto worn in the sick-room, she 
dressed herself in her usual walking costume, 
and then, putting together the few things that 
had not been already sent to await her at the 
station, she returned to relieve the doctor in 
his watch, and to send Lisa to bed. 

" There are signs," said Dr. Edler, " that 
the critical moment is not far off ; all will 
depend on her next awakening,'* dropping his 
voice to a significant whisper. 

''Will the end, if it come, be sudden?'^ 
asked Ruth, shuddering as she spoke. 

•' No, she will probably linger a few hours^ 
and in any case, it is likely that conscious- 
ness will return for a time. I shall be close 
at hand." So saying. Dr. Edler passed inta 
the adjoining room, and settling himself in an 
arm-chair, was in a few moments in a pro- 
found sleep. 

Ruth placed herself so that she might be 
screened from the sight of Christabel, and 
yet where she could watch for each sign of 
change. 

And now the moment had arrived for the 
cruel task of writing to her husband. 

It was necessary that he should be aware 
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that his guilty intimacy with Ruby had 
become known to her, through the condem- 
natory evidence of his own letter. With 
the reader's knowledge of Ruth, her gentle- 
ness, her humility, and the love she bore her 
husband, undiminished by his iniquity, nay, 
rather heightened by the agony of her soul 
for his danger, even as a mother's love is 
increased by the sickness or disease of her 
child, that reader would be astonished at the 
firm, unsparing severity of her denunciation 
against his guilt — no loving phrases to lure 
him back, no softening of the truth, no 
excuses for the sin ; above all, no word 
about herself and her own claims on his 
devotion and fidelity. Such was not the 
custom among the simple people of her 
community. They admitted no condoning 
of sin, no fine-drawn distinctions between 
the contemplation and the completion, be- 
tween the intent and the act. Her husband 
had solemnly vowed before God and the 
congregation to be true to his wife, to keep 
himself only unto her so long as they both 
should live. He had loved a strange woman, 
not merely in a sudden impulse which, re- 
pented of and trampled down ere it had 
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taken root, would have proved the triumph 
of his higher self over temptation, as, in- 
deed, was the case could she but have 
known it, but deliberately yielded to, and 
shamelessly avowed to its guilty object in 
the fatal letter. Ruth's people had stem 
opinions, and carried them into practice 
without pity. The beginning of our own 
Commination service would best illustrate 
their manner of proceeding. 

" Brethren, in the primitive church there 
was a godly discipline, that such persons 
as stood convicted of notorious sin were 
put to open penance and punished in this 
world that their souls might be saved in 
the day of the Lord." 

That was it — any punishment in this world 
so that their soul should be saved. In their 
estimation the shame was in the sin, not in 
its exposure. If the open censure of his 
fellow-creatures was to be the means used 
to humble and bring her husband to re- 
pentance, Ruth would have gladly subjected 
him to that fearful ordeal, for such was 
the teaching of her people. It scarcely 
mattered in what form the guilt showed 
itself, or which of God's commandments 
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were broken, for they looked upon all sin 
as a moral leprosy, and as the leper could 
not be received back into the community 
until he was purified, so the man or woman 
who openly defied God's laws and deHber- 
^tely broke His commandments, was ex- 
communicated from their midst, until by 
his humiliation and heartfelt repentance he 
could be restored. Strange that a congre- 
gation of simple people, without recognised 
priesthood, should thus carry into practice 
the strongest dogmas of church discipline. 
On the other hand, their tenderness towards 
repentant sinners is unknown to ourselves, 
among whom the stigma of vice, that is, 
of any vice which the world agrees to accept 
as such, clings to the individual, however 
sincere his repentance, however complete his 
reformation. 

The Quakers held practically, and not only 
in theory, that they had the same sins in 
their own nature, restrained only by the grace 
of God from yielding the same evil fruit ; 
therefore the whole Society rejoiced together 
in the restoration of the sinner. They be- 
lieved in the direct temptations of the devil, 
and that the best, the purest, the highest 
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among them were liable to succumb to these 
temptations, nay, that it was thus permitted 
by the special design of Providence for their 
trial. The result of this doctrine is that 
there is no personal horror of the sinner, 
only a horror of his sin ; just as in the other 
case there is no loathing of the leper, only a 
loathing of the leprosy ; and once cleansed 
from its foulness, in both cases the cure is 
held to be complete, and the stricken one 
is received back with outstretched arms. 
" Behold, he was dead but is alive again, 
he was lost but is found." 

Ruth had passed the last six years amidst 
the world, and had taken her share in its 
interests. Her education had fitted her to be 
the companion of her intellectual husband ; 
her mind was cultivated, her intelligence un- 
doubted, and on most subjects of the day she 
could converse with facility and appreciation ; 
but of the moral government of that world, 
and of its maxims and opinions, she was abso- 
lutely ignorant. 

Among the poor to whom she ministered, 
wickedness in all its tangible forms was 
familiar to her ; but among them life is, for 
the most part, cast in hard and fast lines, as 
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among her own people. There were drunk- 
ards, thieves, and open profligates of all kinds, 
but they were recognised as such ; no gloss 
was placed over their crimes, no veil drawn 
over their misdeeds. To Ruth's ideas, the 
complete separation of her husband from his 
wife and children was so inevitably the con- 
comitant of his unrepented sin, that in her 
letter she neither dilated on that necessity, 
nor dwelt on the corresponding outcome, her 
own readiness to receive him back on his re- 
pentance. How could he doubt her yearning 
pity and heartfelt love ? 

Having finished her letter, she resumed her 
watch. There can be few of us, past the 
stage of early youth, who have not known 
these painful hours of dread suspense, the 
unbroken stillness, save when the damp is 
wiped from the humid brow, or the few drops 
of stimulant are forced between the clenched 
teeth. 

To Ruth, this night, pregnant with awful 
possibilities to the soul of the wretched 
giri before her, was unspeakably dreadful. 
She scarcely dared to breathe the words of 
prayer th^t rose to her lips, or to say the 
hymns which had seemed to soothe the rest- 
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less spirit, lest her voice should again be re- 
cognised ; but if Christabel could be spared 
to know her sister, surely, she thought, the 
good, pious Rachel would find means, even 
at the eleventh hour, to lead her to the 
Fountain of all Mercy. In nervous dread, 
Ruth watched the little timepiece — how 
slowly the hours crept on ! She stole down 
to the kitchen, to see that all was in readi- 
ness, and then awakened Lisa, for at last the 
faint streak of dawn appeared, that hour 
which strikes with such a creeping chill on 
the weary attendants on the sick. In the 
protracted watch of the last few hours 
Ruth's mind had been so concentrated on 
the duty that lay to her hand, so haunted by 
the sense of the unutterable woe into which 
the miserable being she nursed might at any 
moment be plunged, that her own burden of 
wretchedness seemed for the moment to be 
laid aside. Not that she forgot her husband, 
for in their happiest days he was never so per- 
sistently in her thoughts as now, when the 
memory of him was torture. Poor soul ! 
There were many long and weary weeks 
before her, in which her thoughts would be 
concentrated on him, sometimes in hope, 
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more often in trembling fear, but at all times^ 
with gnawing anxiety ! 

As Ruth sat behind the curtain, watching^ 
the rising sun, the first faint indications of 
awakening life in a large city made them- 
selves heard. The unclosing of shutters and 
doors, the cries of street vendors, lads trund- 
ling their loads of vegetables, the market 
women with their clatter of wooden shoes — 
all the indescribable buzz and murmur which 
ushers in the opening day, rousing the 
sufferer to take up anew the burthen of his 
existence, and calling the weary worker to his 
scarce remitted toil. 

As Ruth strained her ears in the direction 
of the railway terminus, they caught the 
distant sound of a vehicle. Probably, she 
thought, it was but a fruit cart, coming in 
from the market gardens ; but as it ap- 
proached, the rattle seemed lighter than that 
of a cart, and surely it was coming their 
way. 

At that moment there was a slight stir on 
the bed, and Ruth stole across the room to 
call the doctor ; but he also had heard the 
fluttering movement, and was now leaning 
over his patient, carefully noting each sign of 
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returning life. It was a moment of breathless 
anxiety, but presently, motioning to Ruth, 
who crept nearer, still carefully keeping her- 
self out of sight, he whispered, " Her life is 
spared, and her reason is restored ! '' With 
a sob of relief and gratitude, Ruth grasped 
his hands, and running quickly down the 
stairs, as she heard the carriage stop, she 
met Rachel at the garden gate. The two 
friends displayed little outward emotion, even 
under the terrible circumstances of their first 
meeting. They clasped hands in the quiet 
manner of their people, and Ruth hastened to 
put an end to the agony of suspense visible 
in the countenance of the poor, travel-worn 
Quakeress, despite the composure of her 
manner. 

" Thy sister's life is spared, dear Rachel, 
though she is sore stricken. Thou must rest 
awhile and refresh thyself, while our good 
doctor prepares her for thine arrival." As 
they entered the house, she paused, ap- 
parently uncertain how to proceed, then 
added, *' Thou wilt hear later all particulars 
of the sad accident of which I told thee in 
my letter. I fear Chris tabel will never recover 
the use of her limbs, but thou wilt be thankful 
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that she is thus removed from the temptations 
that surrounded her." There was a gravity, 
^ven a tinge of sternness, in Ruth's speech, 
which struck painfully on the heart of her 
friend ; perhaps Ruth, too, felt distressed at 
the involuntary coldness of her own manner, 
for on leaving Rachel at the door of the room 
she had prepared for her with thoughtful 
care, she kissed her cheek tenderly, saying, 
'* Thou wilt find breakfast prepared for thee 
when thou art ready to come down, dear 
Rachel, and thou must consider this house, 
in all things, as thine own. I pray that thy 
unwearied love for thy sister may be rewarded. 
Dr. Edler is kind and skilful, and doubts not 
that she will be spared to thee.'' With these 
ambiguous words, she left the weary and 
somewhat bewildered traveller, and went to 
her own room, whence she soon returned 
carrying the small bundle she had prepared. 
Hastily swallowing a cup of coffee, she gave 
^ few parting instructions to the astonished 
Lisa, ** Deliver this letter," she said, '* to 
the lady when she descends, and obey her in 
all things, even as if it were myself. For the 
rest, thou knowest my wishes ; above all 
things," she added, with a choking catch in 
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her voice, " have things always ready for the 
arrival of thy master, though a long time may 
elapse ere he come." 

Quickly opening the door leading to the 
garden, while Lisa stood blankly staring, 
Ruth walked out at the wicket-gate, leav-- 
ing for ever the little home where she had. 
passed six years of perfect happiness. 



/ 



CHAPTER XII. 

When released from the presence of Ruby, 
Estcourt had sunk back in his chair, exhausted 
by the fatigue of his long, sleepless journey, 
and by the various emotions he had under- 
gone. For some moments he could scarcely 
collect himself. Events had come upon him 
in such quick succession, and his life for the 
previous six years had flowed on with such an 
even, uneventful current, that the last few 
weeks of unrest and separation from home, 
and his hasty departure, culminating in the 
distressing and humiliating episode through 
v^rhich he had just passed, seemed like the un- 
real, changing scenes of a dream followed by 
a hideous night-mare. By degrees only could 
he disentangle his ideas, and arrange what 
had yet to be done before he could completely 
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discard the memory of the girl who had just 
left him. His first care must be to write the 
letter to his wife of which mention has been 
made. During his previous short absences 
this had been such a pleasant occupation ; a 
mere jotting down of his thoughts, and re- 
counting in any words, in any form, however 
disjointed or interrupted, all the little incidents 
of daily life, and his thoughts and feelings, 
just as they presented themselves ; but now 
it was something different. The letter had to 
be composed ; the words would not flow, 
though they seethed in his brain, and they 
would express too little or too much. The 
indolent and sensuous nature of his inter- 
course with Ruby, though innocent of all sin- 
ful intent, and at the time easily accounted 
for, appeared in the retrospect scarcely so 
easy of explanation. Yet he was reassured 
by the very fact of Ruth's guileless nature. 
The good and pure are ever the least sus- 
picious, and she would never try to read 
between the lines, and imagine evil, as would 
a wife more versed in the ways of the world. 
Convinced, therefore, that she would believe 
exactly what he told her, neither more nor 
lessj he resolved to place the whole truth 
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before her, and to lay bare his heart in the 
fullest confidence. She might condemn, and 
Tightly so, any elements of folly and weakness 
in his conduct ; but his candour in confessing 
and regretting his errors would, he felt cer- 
tain, obtain from her his complete pardon. 

Having finished the letter, he remembered 
the first one he had written, and not finding it 
on the table, he asked his servant whether he 
had taken it to post. The man replied that he 
had not even noticed the letter in question, 
and on his inquiring of the waiters, it appeared 
that neither had they removed anything. Its 
disappearance was therefore unaccountable, 
until presently one of them suggested that he 
had seen monsieur tearing up and burning some 
papers, and that possibly the missing letter 
might have been accidentally destroyed among 
them. It was quite true. Estcourt called to 
mind that, in the hurry of leaving Dresden, a 
quantity of letters and circulars had been 
hastily thrown into his bag, and, after Ruby's 
departure, he had employed himself in tearing 
up and burning them ; as likely as not, in the 
pre-occupation of his mind after that trying 
scene, he had destroyed his own letter amoi^ 
the waste paper. Indeed, he assured himsel£ 
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that it must be so, seeing that he had not left 
the room, and with this the whole matter 
passed from his mind. It is necessary to 
dwell on this incident to understand how com* 
pletely Estcourt was mystified, and how abso- 
lutely unintelligible was the letter from his 
wife which he found awaiting him at Dresden. 
The reader must also bear in mind that this 
was the first and only letter he had received 
from her since his departure. 

The long dearth of news from his home had 
been a sore trial, the only drawback, in fact, 
to his satisfaction in the success of his official 
work, and in the prospect of an earlier return 
than he had dared to expect. But, fortunately, 
the nature of his employment was absorbing, 
and as it entailed frequent moving from place 
to place, the failure of letters was easily ac- 
counted for, though he was none the less pro- 
voked with himself at having defeated his own 
object by the pains he had taken to secure it ; 
for instead of contenting himself with receiv- 
ing his wife's letters at the town where he had 
made his head-quarters, and to which his 
official correspondence was addressed, he had 
made elaborate calculations as to the days 
upon which he would reach certain points, and 
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had directed her to write accordingly. His 
directions he now concluded must have been 
bewildering, and had evidently resulted in his 
missing all her letters. Happily for himself, 
Estcourt was not what is termed an anxious- 
minded man ; that is, he was not one of those 
who meet misfortunes half-way by anticipating 
them. In the only private letter he had re- 
ceived from one of his colleagues at Dresden, 
mention was cursorily made of his family 
having left for England. They were, there- 
fore, safe with his mother, and he knew that 
the telegraph, that most doubtful of all bless- 
ings, would apprise him if anything were 
amiss ; and, with this meagre consolation, 
he gave himself entirely to the work before 
him, which was both intricate and difficult, 
needing all his energy and a clear head 
to bring it to a successful issue. His dis- 
appointment was extreme, but untinged 
with anxiety, and as he now saw his way 
to returning in a very short time, he de- 
sired Ruth to direct her letters to the Lega- 
tion. Unexpected and vexatious delays, 
however, intervened to postpone his depar- 
ture from day to day, and it was nearly two 
months from leaving Dresden before he found 
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himself on the last stage of his homeward 
journey, burning with impatience for a sight 
of her beloved handwriting. 

On his return to Dresden he stopped at a 
small station outside the town, whence he 
drove to the autumn residence of the Waltons, 
to which they had retired. He was there re- 
ceived by his chief with the most perfect 
civility, and was congratulated on the zeal and 
ability with which he had conducted the busi- 
ness in question ; but there was a certain 
reserve in the manner of both Lord and Lady 
Walton which could not but strike him on 
subsequent reflection. For the moment, 
however, he only thought of transacting his 
business as quickly as possible, and in his 
anxiety to proceed to Dresden, where he ex- 
pected to find letters, he scarcely noticed the 
coolness of his reception. 

Count Plevnitz, now absent on his travels, 
had not been idle. With every appearance of 
wishing to defend his friend, he had managed 
to instil poisonous hints into the minds of the 
Minister and his wife. Too clever to compro- 
mise himself, should he ever have to answer 
for his words, he let it appear that he dis- 
believed in Estcourt's guilt, while contriv* 
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ing that circumstances utterly condemnatory 
should be forced on their notice, especially 
that of Ruby's night journey with Lionel to 

the town of , the Count starting in 

affected surprise at finding that the rumour 
of this escapade had not reached the ears of 
Lord Walton. 

He entreated, for his friend's sake, that the 
Minister would suspend his judgment, as some 
explanation or excuse must surely be forth- 
coming, and that meantime neither he nor 
Lady Walton would risk, by any allusion to the 
report, its coming to Mrs. Estcourt's know- 
ledge. Lord Walton coldly expressed his 
willingness that Estcourt should proceed to 
England at once, and having taken a formal 
leave of them both, very different to the terms 
of intimacy hitherto existing, Estcourt pro- 
ceeded on his short journey to Dresden. 
Driving first to the Legation, he found, to his 
extreme annoyance, no letters awaiting him. 
How tiresome that his little wife should have 
mistaken his last instructions, and have 
directed the letters to their own home, as 
she must have done. He immediately 
despatched a messenger, who soon returned 
with three letters — two from his mother 
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and one only from his wife. How often, 
on receiving a letter after a long silence, 
especially from the one who is all in all to us, 
one pauses in fear, with a dread of what it 
may contain I Not so Frank, for not one 
misgiving found a place in his glad heart, and 
with eager delight he opened the letter from 
Ruth. A hungry man at the sight of food, a 
thirsty traveller at sight of water, may feel 
something of the sensation he experienced as, 
seizing the coveted letter, he tore open the 
envelope, his hands trembling in the eagerness 
of his joy. The famished man who found the 
food but a delusion of the eye, the parched 
traveller who found the water but a mirage in 
the desert, even they could hardly realize the 
acute pain of the reaction; the hunger and 
thirst of his heart were fed with bitter anguish 
indeed. Where were the words of love, devo- 
tion, and tenderness that he had pined to read, 
the delight at the prospect of meeting, the 
loving details of their children ? 

He was not only completely mystified by 
the letter, but filled with the bitterest indigna- 
tion and the most unbounded astonishment. 
Was she mad? Cold beads of perspiration 
stood on his forehead as he read the cruel, in^ 
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comprehensible words — " Thy sin has been 
brought before me ; thine own hand has set its 
seal to thy guilt. Oh, husband ! repent of 
this thy wickedness, and pray to be forgiven. 
No sin is too foul to be washed in the blood 
of thy Saviour, no iniquity too deep to find 
pardon ; only cast thyself down in abasement 
before the Lord, and humble thyself in the 
dust. Think not that because thy partner in 
guilt is snatched from her share in it that 
therefore thy sin is condoned ; if it be still in 
thy heart thou art equally guilty. The devil 
goes about, as of old, seeking whom he shall 
devour ; but resist him, Francis ; flee from 
him if he seeks to keep thee back from repen- 
tance. I pray for thee without ceasing, and 
weary the Lord with my strong crying that 
He may cast thy bonds from off thee.'* 

Such were some of the disjointed sentences 
in Ruth's letter, that filled the heart of her 
husband now with the deepest indignation, 
and again with fears for her sanity. Could 
grief at his departure have unhinged her 
mind? That calm, unshaken faith of hers 
forbade such an idea. Had she been ill? 
Noy not a hint of any illness had been given 
by the Waltons. In truth, they had not men- 
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tioned her ; they were too indignant with him 
to name his wife, and the same indignation pre- 
vented them from mentioning her noble con- 
duct towards Ruby. He would have questioned 
one of his colleagues, but his pride shrank 
from asking news of his wife from others. A 
few words had been added by Ruth at the 
close of the letter, saying that she was going 
to England, to take up her abode according 
to his instructions. Suddenly a thought struck 
him, and he stamped with rage at his owa 
stupidity. Was his head, too, wandering? 
Why, here beside him were the letters from 
his mother, which, in his preoccupation and 
despair, he had neglected to open. He almost 
forgot his wrath in the tumult of joy at finding 
the solution of this terrible mystery at hand. 
Of course his mother would explain all, and 
perhaps — ah, how terrible was the fear ! — per- 
haps he would learn that Ruth had been ill, 
possibly with brain-fever. This time, when 
he opened the letters, it was with a sort of 
terror of hearing ill-tidings. He stood with 
them in his hand, and dared not look at their 
contents. At last he broke the seal of one 
and read the first few lines, and as he did so 
the letter dropped from his hands, for the 
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words he had read filled up the measure of 
his wrath. He could have cursed his wife, 
in his passion, as he stood. The few words 
he read were these, 

" My dearest Frank, I am astonished at 
hearing nothing from your wife ; she may 
have changed her mind as to passing the 
time of your absence with me, and of bring- 
ing my grandchildren to be my comfort and 
solace, to which you knew I looked forward, 
but it was due to me to give me notice of the 
change. I have received no intimation from 
her as to her movements, and no answer to 
the two letters which I have addressed to her 
at your house at Dresden. Apart from the 
disappointment, I think it most disrespectful 
on her part.'* 

The second letter was merely a line to say 
that she could not forward his letters to Ruth, 
not knowing her address. Ruth had dared to 
do this thing, to disobey her husband's 
declared wishes, to withdraw herself and her 
children, leaving no address. She had 
dared to insult his mother, to abandon him, 
tor outrage her duties — Ruth, the angel of his. 
house, the good and the true — oh, it was 
impossible ! He was mad or she was ! Great 
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God, what did it mean ? He seized his hat 
and flew, rather than ran, till he reached his 
own little house. His home — ^was it no 
longer that? He opened the wicket, half 
expecting to find himself still the victim of a 
delusion, and that Ruth had remained behind 
to surprise and welcome him back, and had 
feared to tell his mother of her fond folly. 
Surely she would hear his step, and he would 
see her dear face in the doorway, the little 
ones hiding behind her, ready to jump out 
and " frighten farder,*' according to the oft- 
repeated programme. 

But the door was fastened, and the whole 
place wore the desolate air of an uninhabited 
house. The bell, tingling through the soli- 
tude, had a weird-like sound. Presently the 
slow, heavy footstep of the stolid Lisa was 
heard, but she did not seem scared at the 
sight of her master. 

" The master has returned, it is well,'' she 
said ; "his rooms are prepared as madam 
desired;" and he passed through the desolate 
little apartment all muffled up in holland 
coverings, curtainless, carpetless, and seem- 
ing like the ghost of the bright, easy, laugh- 
ter-echoing rooms of the old time. 
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His own sitting-room, however, was un- 
touched, and as if he had left it but an hour 
since; his dressing-room, also, except that 
a bed was added to its furniture. Ruth, in 
her thoughtful care, when she had been 
arranging the house for her own departure, 
had thought he would be more comfortable 
downstairs, next to his study, for the few 
days he might have to stay. He ground 
his teeth with rage. How dared she do this ? 
Was this to show him, as her letter inti- 
mated, that he was henceforth a solitary 
man, without wife or children ? If that was 
her notion, she was mistaken. She might 
leave him ; never would he force a woman 
to remain with him against her will, but his 
boys were his. Neither in law, nor in justice, 
could she deprive him of his children. 

Estcourt sat down in his comfortable room, 
and forced himself to think, to find some 
clue. He summoned Lisa and questioned 
her closely, but her answers rendered the 
obscurity doubly obscure. 

*' Had her mistress been ill?" 

'* No, praise God, not ill. Though it was 
a wonder she had not died." And then came 
a confused account of the lady whom her 
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mistress had nursed, and another lady had 
come, one she had never seen before, and 
her gnddige Frau went away to England, 
and told her to obey the other lady, and to 
have her master's rooms kept ready ; and 
the next day her own mother had fallen 
ill, and the good lady had allowed her to go 
home, and had kept the house in order, and 
Lisa only came back when they left. Ho" 
mistress had been an angel, and sat up 
with the sick lady till the other lady came. 

At best Lisa was incoherent and stupid in 
speech, although her mistress, by her un- 
wearied patience, had formed her into an 
excellent servant; and her brain, never very 
clear, had been so bewildered by the puzzling 
events of that time, that she had positively 
no clear ideas herself as to what had taken 
place, and far less could she explain any- 
thing to her master. 

'* Are there no more letters ? '' enquired 
her master. 

*' None for you," was the answer. '* But 
there were two for her mistress,'* which she 
produced. 

" But why had she not forwarded them ? " 

*' But truly she had not madam's address, 
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^nd besides, madam had given no orders 
about her letters/' and as to Lisa volunteer- 
ing to act on her own inspiration, that did 
not come within the range of her mental 
faculties. But what Lisa could do, she did 
with hearty good-will. The house was spot- 
less in cleanliness ; Frank's rooms were in 
perfect order, as her mistress had desired, 
and if monsieur was hungry, she could get 
him coffee, an omelette, even a chicken, if 
he would wait. 

After a few moment's consideration, East- 
court determined to remain, at all events for 
that night. It was useless to start for Eng- 
land at once, for he reflected with dismay 
that he did not even know his wife's address. 
He felt like a stranger in his own house, but, 
with a determined effort, he collected himself. 
The situation was too serious to be thought 
out hastily. He had not tasted food since his 
miserable breakfast at a roadside station at 
six o'clock that morning, and probably his 
brain was confused. 

Refreshed, and somewhat calmed, after 
the excellent supper which the good Lisa 
had prepared, Estcourt sat down in his usual 
•chair. He pushed away the little stool at 
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his feet, lest he should be unnerved by the 
thought of her whose favourite place it was, 
and endeavoured to take a calm and common- 
sense view of the situation ; but, alas ! his 
reflections brought scant comfort. For no 
fault on his side, so he told himself, his wife 
had fled from him, taking his children with 
her. He reviewed all the circumstances of 
the weeks previous to his departure ; she had 
forbidden him the house from fear of infec- 
tion, he had not voluntarily left her. She 
had wished him to undertake the mission, 
as to which he had hesitated ; he had placed 
her under his mother's protection, had ar- 
ranged for her comfort on all points, and in 
spite of the chilliness of her farewell (for his 
thoughts would revert to that garden scene), 
he had penned her a most tender letter from 
his only resting-place, and since then had 
written at every opportunity, begging for 
frequent tidings in return. So much for his 
part. As for Ruth's, she had not written 
him a line during all his travels ; she had 
deHberately defied his wishes as to her 
sojourn with his mother, giving no reason, 
making no apology, and had hidden herself 
away. She had had strangers in their home. 
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and had left his house to the charge of one of 
them, without a word of explanation to him. 
Besides the long, loving letter he had written 
to her, he remembered his note imploring 
her assistance for Ruby, and this brought 
his thoughts round to the latter. Had he 
any reproaches to make to himself on that 
score, as regarded fidelity to his wife ? None, 
absolutely none. His overstrained scruples 
had led him to confess to Ruth that he had 
idly and foolishly drifted into a society which 
offended his better taste ; but she, in her own 
anxiety for the girl, had promoted the in- 
timacy. Conscience suggested that Ruth 
would not have desired that intimacy, had 
she had the faintest misgiving to what it 
might lead. True, but neither would he have 
desired it himself ; circumstances, the absence 
of home, the loneliness of his life, all had led 
him on unwittingly, and when the climax did 
come, and the end to which the intercourse 
tended, was reached by the disgraceful step 
which Ruby had taken, then he had risen 
above temptation ; he had resolutely resisted 
it, and had been true to his wife in thought^ 
word, and deed. He had acted, he told him- 
self this with pride, he had acted as few men 
VOL. III. L 
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would have done, in detailing to her the whole 
circumstances, and in confessing his folly, 
which otherwise she never could have known. 
And this he had done from most chivalrous 
motives, not choosing that she should be- 
friend the girl, while in ignorance of his im- 
prudent, but certainly innocent, friendship for 
her. 

Estcourt, though not usually conceited, 
worked himself up to the highest pitch of 
self-laudation for his own noble conduct, con- 
trasting it with the deceitfulness and culpa- 
bility of his wife. Yes, deceitfulness, for 
she must have led him on to befriend this 
girl from pretended interest in her behalf, 
and when he had fallen into the trap, and had 
sent Ruby, note in hand, to gain an interview 
with his wife, she must have, so he was forced 
by the tone of her letter to believe, spumed the 
repentant girl from her, and had dared to 
write to him in a tone which the vilest guilt 
on his part alone could justify ! At this 
stage of his reverie, the image of Ruth rose 
before him for the second time, true as steel, 
transparent as crystal, thinking no evil, loving 
and compassionate. Could the word deceit 
by any means apply to her? Impossible, 
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was his first answer to himself, but as Ruth 
had been forced by the evidence of his own 
writing to believe in his infidelity, so he was 
forced by the twofold evidence of her pre- 
vious silence, and of her one solitary letter, 
to believe in her desertion. Truly, Satan had 
found a tool well sharpened to his hand in 
Count Plevnitz, and in Ruby an instrument 
well fitted to his use. 

We turn for one moment to the suffering 
wife. Among her people, of all the weapons 
which the Almighty uses to reclaim a sinner 
they reckoned that to humiliate him, to bring 
him to dust and ashes before the scorn of the 
congregation, was the most effectual. That, 
unhappily for him, could not be done with her 
husband ; it was, therefore, the more incum- 
bent on her, even apart from her undoubted 
right as a wife, to resent an infidelity to her- 
self, to rebuke him with scathing words, and 
to declare the judgment of the Almighty 
against his iniquity. The tone of Ruth^s 
letter was, therefore, in strict accord with the 
notions in which she had been reared. Her 
high ideas of a wife's position, as to which 
none held stricter opinions than the gentle 
Quakeress, would not have suffered her 
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to dwell under the same roof with him, eat 
his bread, or share his worldly goods while 
he continued in his sin. No word from 
Frank had reached her, and this to her was 
the surest sign of his remorse. He did 
not dare to address her while retaining the 
unholy passion in his heart. 

The position in which these two were 
placed towards each other is almost in- 
credible. Both blameless in their own con- 
duct, yet both justified in their view of the 
other's unworthiness. Who will tear the 
veil aside, and discover the truth ? Who will 
pierce through the clouds, and reveal to them 
the sunshine behind ? 

Thus, in outward seeming, our two heroines 
took the same course ; but, oh ! how widely 
diverse as the poles asunder were their 
motives and their actions ! The one, piti- 
lessly and obstinately refusing all overtures 
from her husband, and spuming all his 
attempts at a reconciliation, with no feeling 
but angry scorn for the man she had sworn 
to love and honour, with no care for his 
future, with no desire for his restoration. 
The other, what pen can adequately portray 
the heavenly pity and tenderness waiting to 
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be showered on the sinner at the least sign 
of repentance? 

True, it may be said of these two that one 
loved and the other did not ; but this was 
not the only distinction. Agnes's pride would 
have trampled on the man she loved had he 
betrayed her; Ruth's pity would have en- 
shrouded the man who had deceived her, 
however indifferent she was to him per- 
sonally. 

One moment's glance at the position from 
her point of view. She had received no word 
from her husband since he left her. He had 
not sent her his address, thereby proving 
his indifference to all home ties. She had 
obeyed his orders, as she believed, and in 
taking her children according to his in- 
structions there had been no question of 
hiding from him. True, she had left the 
friends with whom he had desired her to 
reside, but only because her boys required 
a more healthy atmosphere than that of 
London ; but her address was with these good 
people, and her letters, if any should come, 
would be forwarded to her regularly. 

We must not forget that she had the letter 
in her possession ; the wildest love-letter ever 
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penned, written and addressed to Ruby in his 
own handwriting, with no appearance in it of 
shame, no symptom of remorse; nay, even 
upbraiding the wretched woman for refusing 
to accept his devotions. Could evidence of 
brazen-faced and unrepentant guilt be more 
clear ? Could his infidelity be more flagrant ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

After mature deliberation, Estcourt deter- 
mined on the course which, taking into con- 
sideration his wrongs, was the most moderate 
one that he could adopt. He wrote to his 
wife, pointing out the culpability of her con- 
duct towards him. In a mad outburst of 
jealous petulance, for no other motive came 
within the range of possibility, she had left 
his protection, and had insulted his honour, 
upon the pretence of some mysterious letter 
in his own handwriting, by which he would 
stand self-condemned, and which he could 
only treat as an hallucination. 

With regard to the future, he proceeded to 
say that if she was in earnest in desiring a 
separation, she must act on her sole responsi- 
bility ; he would not force her, as he had an 
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undoubted right to do, to return to him, but 
his children must be given up. He would 
neither consent to be separated from them, 
nor could he suffer them to remain with a 
mother who arrogated to herself the right 
of calumniating and of forsaking their father. 
Then came the question of how the letter 
should reach her hands ; and even in 
this time of misery it struck him with a 
grim sense of humour that his own wife 
should have disappeared, after the fashion 
of those for whom advertisements are in- 
serted in the agony columns of the daily 
papers, the perusal of which had so often 
caused him 'amusement. But that word 
too surely recalled his own feelings ; anger 
might stifle them for awhile, but it was 
nothing less than agony to contemplate Hfe 
apart from Ruth — agony, if possible, still 
more acute, to find a flaw in her perfect 
character, especially one of so mean and 
vulgar a type as causeless jealousy. The 
more he reflected, the more convinced he 
became, that, though utterly unworthy of 
Ruth, this, nevertheless, was the only possible 
interpretation of her conduct. He wrote a 
cold, but temperate letter, the letter of an 
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Tionourable and upright man, who felt himself 
to be deeply wronged and to have received most 
unwarrantable provocation. He concluded by 
giving his address in London, adding that 
he would allow her a certain time for delibera- 
tion, and fixing the date at which he would 
expect to receive her reply. If, as he fondly 
believed, she repented of her infatuation, he 
would immediately rejoin her, and happiness 
might once more be theirs. In the other 
event, at which he scarcely permitted him- 
self to glance, she must at once send the 
children to his care. Enclosing the letter to 
their bankers, with whom he assumed Ruth 
must be in communication, Estcourt, on the 
following morning, started for London, and 

having engaged rooms at the Hotel, 

Street, he there awaited in unspeakable 

anxiety the answer which would decide his 
fate. 
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THE STOEIES BLEND. 



THE STOKDES BLEND. 



CHAPTER I. 

We left Mrs. Beresford comfortably settled 

in the beautiful village of , on the north 

coast of Devonshire, devoting herself to the 
care of Amy Talbot. For the first time in 
her life Agnes found herself face to face with 
severe suffering, such as taxes to the utmost 
the powers of endurance in the patient, while 
it wrings the hearts of those who witness the 
paroxysms of pain which their most loving 
care is unable to assuage. It was something 
new to her to be of use to anyone. Hitherto, 
such sympathy as she possessed had been 
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thrown back upon herself. Her father, to 
whom shq would have dedicated her life, had 
never known sickness or needed care, and the 
poor, the sick, the suffering — ^and who in this 
sorrowful world can say that there is not sick- 
ness and misery at their very door ? — ^had been 
unsought, and therefore unfound. Agnes's 
nature was not, in one sense, a selfish one, 
since she would gladly have given up her own 
wishes for anyone she loved, and who loved 
her ; this was the keystone of her character 
—for anyone who loved her ! Hers was not 
the devotion that can subsist on itself, asking 
for nothing in return ; it was, therefore, but 
another form of self-seeking. Her adoration 
of her father was largely mingled with that 
dross. She was proud of him, and yearned 
for his affection, and would have found her 
highest reward in being deemed worthy to be 
his companion ; but the love failing, the 
reward unattainable, anger and fierce disap- 
pointment replaced, or, at any rate, alternated 
with the devotion. No doubt, to a certain 
extent, sympathies which lie dormant, 
may be trained and developed, and in this 
Agnes's upbringing had been singularly 
defective ; but whatever may have been 
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the cause, self was the pivot on which her 
thoughts and actions had ever turned. True, 
she was capable of passionate love. For 
Malcolm she would have counted the world 
well lost, and would have lavished on him all 
the wealth of affection that her nature con- 
tained ; but she would have been exacting of 
his devotion in return. 

A woman's love for her husband and 
children, in the abstract, is often mistaken 
for a perfect love, and if, indeed, through 
good report and evil, unrequited and cast 
aside, undimned by neglect, unquenched by 
desertion, it still bums strong and true, then 
is it worthy of the sacred name ; but if it is 
merely a barter, so much given for so much 
received, it may be pleasant alike to the 
receiver and the giver, but true love it is 
not. '' Asking for nothing in return,'' this 
is the real test. In the quiet of the lovely 
spot they had chosen, with the suffering Amy 
to draw out her sympathy and to need her 
care, Agnes's disposition softened and im- 
proved. She was drawn from that constant 
introspection in which she so constantly 
indulged, and she could appreciate the gentle 
patience of the poor girl, who was suffering 
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from an unusually severe recurrence of the 
pains to which she was subject. Amy's 
patience was unwavering, and her gratitude 
most touching. Even in this temporary 
home she had contrived to find objects for 
that charity, the exercise of which constituted 
the greatest happiness of her life, but her 
nature was not one that drew from Agnes the 
confidence with which she inspired most who 
approached her. Whether or not it was the 
silent antagonism which had ever been a 
barrier to Agnes's friendship with one sister 
that militated against her intimacy with the 
other, matters not. She tended and watched 
Amy with earnest care, and spared no expense 
that could afford her relief and comfort, -but 
of congeniality there was little between them. 
Agnes believed that she, too, could have borne 
bodily suffering, to be surrounded with the 
atmosphere of affection in which Amy had 
lived ever since her birth ; and that being so, 
how could the sick girl, she argued, under- 
stand the arid waste, the unloving and un- 
lovely thing that life had been to herself? 
Her state of mind about Malcolm was as 
inconsistent as the rest of her character. 
After the first burst of remorse, she had never 
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admitted to herself that she had wronged her 
husband, or fallen from her own standard of 
self-respect; still less, that she had been 
guilty in the sight of God. There was, in 
the main, justice in Malcolm's verdict, that 
violent and ungovernable temper was in a 
great measure answerable for the wild words 
in which she apparently trampled on her 
womanhood j words which might have earned 
her the scorn of a ^ man, whose own bad 
passions would be the measure of his estimate 
of her. The fact, however, remained, that 
she loved him with all the strength of her 
heart ; that she, married to another, revelled 
in this unholy love, and even now that he also 
was married, made no effort to subdue it. 
True, she refused to recognise it as such, 
calling it no more than grateful regard for 
one who had been the revered friend and 
guardian of her childhood's days, and whose 
honour and integrity were deserving of her 
loving homage. 

Agnes, at this period of her life, perhaps 

more than at any other, needed the influence 

of a strong character, of one who would dare 

toi strip off the flimsy disguise with which she 

i^as perversely trying to clothe herself, but 
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who would unite with this outspoken warning 
the sympathy of a loving heart. Ruth had 
been such an one. They had lost sight of 
each other for a considerable period, and 
though they had occasionally exchanged 
letters, such desultory correspondence inevit- 
ably dies out. But now in her trouble, Agnes 
often reverted to the indelible memory of the 
warm-hearted Quakeress, who had inspired 
her with reverence as well as affection. The 
single-mindedness and simplicity, combined 
with the strength of her intellect and cha- 
racter, stamped Ruth as the one woman 
whom Agnes had ever met, in whom she 
could place implicit confidence, to whom it 
would be no humiliation to speak of her 
wrongs, her griefs and her mistakes ; for she 
could not but admit that she had been mis- 
taken in her marriage, mistaken in rejecting 
Malcolm's counsels, mistaken, alas ! how 
deeply and irremedially, as to her feelings for 
him. She recognised that her existence had 
been a failure ; but her fallacy lay in blaming 
the conditions of her life, rather than her own 
faulty and intemperate dealing with those 
circumstances. With a sigh of deep regret 
at the impossibility of her wish being realized, 
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Agnes yearned for the companionship of the 
only one she acknowledged, in every high 
and noble quality, to be her superior. Yet 
even in the sympathy of Ruth, she felt there 
would be an element lacking; the conversa- 
tion they had held together at Dresden on 
this very subject was not forgotten, and 
though Ruth might still imagine that she 
could forgive, and even continue to love, one 
who had proved unfaithful, let her wait until 
she was tried. No, Ruth would give her 
counsel, and devoted affection, but for perfect 
sympathy, there must exist similar experience 
under circumstances of a kindred nature. 

She was one afternoon leaning against an 
-overhanging rock, watching the huge waves 
breaking and foaming over the cliff, em- 
blems, she thought, of her own life, ever 
fruitlessly wearing itself out in beating against 
the rock of circumstances. She was grind- 
ing on the old, old themes, exhausting her- 
,self in passionate regrets and mournful fore- 
bodings. A book, which she had been trying 
to read, had fallen from her hands, and, lulled 
by the monotonous moaning of the wayes 
freaking upon the shore beneath her, into a 
<ireaniy and half-conscious state of somno- 
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fence, she seemed to hear the tones of a well- 
known voice, transporting her back in 
memory to the blithe little home of the 
Estcourts. The voice recalled that of Ruth, 
though it had a sadder ring than of yore. 

" Gently, gently, my boy ; see, thou hast 
dashed the water into thy brother's eyes. 
Nay, cry not, my bonnie little one, thy 
brother meant not to hurt thee. Some day 
thou art to be a sailor, so thou must not mind 
salt water." 

Vaguely, in her dream, Agnes seemed to 
feel the presence of the speaker, but all was 
misty and unreal until those words aroused 
her to half-consciousness, and in her lethargy 
she fell to arguing with herself as to how there 
could be any question of the sea at Dresden. 

"When will dad come home?*' was the 
next remark, uttered in a child's voice. 

Agnes half-rose, trying to recall her wander- 
ing senses ; assuredly it must be all a dream ! 
Yet the same voice that had at first attracted 
her attention was now distinctly audible, gentle 
and musical as ever, yet with a tearful catch 
that was half a sob, as it answered slowly and 
sadly, 

" In God's good time, my Frankie. He 
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will listen to our prayers, and bring thy father 
back to us." 

" But what a long time he is coming back/' 
said impatient little Frankie. 

There could be no further doubt. Tho- 
roughly aroused, Agnes sprang to her feet in 
breathless agitation, and turning the comer 
of the rock, she found herself confronted with 
the speakers. '' Agnes ! '* " Ruth ! *' was all 
that either could articulate in the bewilder- 
ment of the moment. 

A transient gleam of heartfelt pleasure 
lighted up the countenance of each, quickly 
fading into shy embarrassment as the altered 
circumstances of their lives simultaneously 
flashed upon them, and Frankie' s next words 
completed their discomposure. Ever having 
his father in his mind, he remembered in- 
stantly by whom Agnes had been accom- 
panied when last he had seen her, and his 
blunt question, '' Where's the genelman who 
was father's friend ? " did not tend to the 
composure of Agnes or his mother. 

The first meeting of friends, after a long 
cessation of intercourse, is seldom the plea- 
surable sensation that might be expected. 
Something of change, too probably some 
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measure of sorrow, will have fallen to the lot 
of each since their parting ; and it is difficult 
at once to overcome the coating of reserve 
which, like a thin layer of ice, imperceptibly 
chills the former easy footing of intimacy. 

"How can I humiliate myself by telling 
her my story ? '' thought Agnes. " She with 
a devoted husband, and I a species of out- 
cast ? " 

Ruth^s thoughts were different, but equally 
subversive of close intercourse. 

" To tend my children, to pray for their 
father, to help the sick and needy, these are 
my obvious duties. I muist suffer no friend- 
ship to divert me from them. Agnes needs 
me not ; therefore no duty calls me to her 
side.'' 

Perhaps, too, for Ruth had a very loving, 
human heart, the sight of Agnes recalled, 
too forcibly, her own past happiness. So, 
after a few disjointed sentences of astonish- 
ment and pleasure, but still with visible dis- 
composure, they separated for the time. The 
friendship between them, however, was too 
sincere to admit of their ultimately avoiding 
each other, as in the first moments of their 
embarrassment they had been inclined to do. 
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It was in relating this meeting to Amy, 
whose interest in Ruth had been powerfully 
aroused by the description of the little 
blossom of loveliness amid such incongruous 
surroundings at Dresden, and in describing 
her present appearance, that the extreme 
change in Ruth struck Agnes more power- 
fully than it had done in the first surprise 
of their meeting. An intuition forced itself 
on her that there was something amiss, and 
she resolved to ascertain the cause, and, if 
possible, to assist in removing it. Ruth's 
communings, meantime, were somewhat to 
the same effect. 

" There was an expression on Agnes's face 
I love not to see. Ah, poor Agnes ! per- 
chance she has suffered. If only she do not 
harden, as she predicted of herself — Oh no ! 
I trust not that ! If sorrow hath come, let 
her bow to the blast, and not set herself to 
resist. Perchance a loving sympathy may 
help.'' 

And thus, each tried in a somewhat similar 
way, each drinking deeply of the cup of 
sorrow, the two women crossed each other's 
path again, a cloud, with no silver lining 
apparent, enveloping them both ; but the 
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one raised her eyes to heaven, and, piercing 
through the deepening gloom, beheld the 
light beyond ; the other lowered her eyes to 
the earth, and could discern nothing but 
obscurity. This was the difference in their 
manner of receiving the discipline meted out 
to them ; the one patiently endured, the other 
proudly defied. Both were wounded in the 
tenderest feelings of their nature ; one in a 
sinless, the other in a sinful love ; both ap- 
parently outraged by their husbands, but, let 
us mark the difference, the one ready with out- 
stretched arms to receive back the penitent, 
the other refusing to forgive, and driving him 
from her presence ; the one having given her 
all of purest devotion, of heavenly love, and 
withdrawing not one iota because of the un- 
worthiness of the recipient ; the other having 
given nothing but cold, outward compliance 
—even worse than nothing, inward faithless- 
ness, while heaping scorn on the offender. 



CHAPTER II. 

Having, as we have seen, overcome their 
first instinct of mutual avoidance, by the 
growing conviction that each could be of use 
to the other, Agnes and Ruth at once re- 
sumed the tender intimacy of their friendship, 
which, to the former especially, proved a 
blessing of incalculable advantage. Her 
mind was no longer in chaos, a prey to 
conflicting emotions, at one moment tossed 
with furious passion, to be again plunged 
into the depths of despair. She was be- 
ginning to see the past in its true light. 
Her idol, however veiled and disguised by 
her ardent affections, had always been self ; 
self the centre, self the object ; and the 
silent teaching of the woman before her, 
so deeply tried, so calm and serene under 
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trials, produced a far deeper effect than 
any sermons or counsels of the wisest could 
have done. To watch Ruth in the privacy 
of her life, was to see that the love of God 
had shed an inward peace upon her heart 
far beyond the influence of external circum- 
stances. Of this soothing influence Agnes 
had, as yet, no personal experience, but now 
she began fully to realize its results. On her 
knees, and humbled to the dust, she sought 
for that which none ever seek in vain. The 
task of retracing our steps, of unlearning the 
habits of a life, and of substituting resigna- 
tion for resistance, submission for rebellion, 
and, hardest of all, forgiveness for rancour 
and enmity, is, however, neither light nor 
thornless. Forgiveness was still the fatal 
stumbling-block to Agnes. She in no way 
blinded herself to her own faults, still less- 
was she sparing in self-reproach j but up to 
this, the true spirit and essence of charity, as 
taught us from the Cross, had been powerless 
to touch her hard and bitter resentment 
against Lionel. Ruth, to whom she had 
spoken openly of her wrongs, wisely forbore 
to press this point. "The grace of God," she 
would say, " will make it clear to thee in His 
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own good time. Thou canst not see into thy 
husband's heart, nor canst thou know what 
have been his temptations, or his struggles, 
ere he fell. But thou knowest how thou thy- 
self didst fail in thine own duty. For thine 
own sins thou art answerable, not for his. 
Let it be ! Only harbour not thoughts of hot 
anger against him. Pray for him, and so 
will thine own heart be softened." 

Agnes's lip curled unconsciously with some 
of the old sarcasm at, as she thought, the 
absurd idea of Lionel's struggles ; but she 
was enabled to suppress the words of scorn 
that welled up for utterance, and in some 
degree to banish the thought of her wrongs. 
She gradually came to live more for others, 
and to place her own happiness in helping 
them to be happy, and daily her desire grew 
stronger to clear up the mystery which she 
was more than ever convinced enshrouded 
Ruth's life. As nothing would induce her 
to believe that Estcourt could voluntarily 
abandon his wife and the children, she took 
Miriam into her confidence, and found that 
the opinion of that faithful woman coincided 
with her own. Miriam had been absent from 
Dresden at the time of Ruby's accident, and 
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knew nothing of the incidents, except so 
much as her mistress had told her. But she 
remembered well the anxiety which her 
master had displayed during the boys' 
illness, his ardent desire to share the burden 
with the mother, and his impatience at the 
precautions that were forced upon him. She, 
therefore, agreed with Agnes that it was not 
possible he could suddenly forsake them. 

Ruth had spoken to Miriam during her 
journey to England, in reply to her respectful 
enquiries, and had told her as much as she 
deemed fitting; the rescue from the fire, 
her gratitude in finding in the poor sufferer 
the lost girl of whom Miriam knew, and the 
arrival of the sister Rachel to take charge of 
her. But of the circumstances of the girl's 
life she said not a word ; and Miriam fore* 
bore to question further. Of the master, 
Ruth simply said that his mother was abroad, 
and that meantime he had desired her to 
remain with the friends who had received 
them on their first arrival from America. 
That was all the information that Miriam 
received, but with this she could hardly be 
satisfied in her own mind. If this were afl, 
why did her mistress never mention her 
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husband's name? What meant those pas- 
sionate tears at night, when none, as she 
thought, could hear her ? 

Agnes was able to add further items of 
intelligence, for it so happened that some 
friends of hers had been staying at Lady 
Estcourt's cottage, and had vaguely alluded 
to the old lady's disappointment at not 
receiving a visit from her daughter-in-law and 
grandchildren. Agnes had not spoken of this, 
attaching no importance to it, merely sup- 
posing that Ruth preferred the quiet of her 
present abode, but now an altogether different 
view was opened up. Ruth was sincerity it- 
self, yet she had told Miriam their plans were 
changed on account of Lady Estcourt being 
absent from England, whereas it appeared 
that Lady Estcourt had never gone abroad, 
and had been expecting her daughter-in-law ! 
Agnes now resolved to leave no stone un- 
turned to gain the confidence of Ruth. 

The latter was too guileless to conceal her 
grief, too truthful to deny its existence ; but 
though, for the benefit of Frank's soul, she 
would not have shrunk from the publicity to 
which we have alluded, she was too true and 
too loving a wife to speak of his errors to one 
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who could not assist in their healing. Thus 
Agnes, though for a time baffled, was still 
unconvinced. 

One evening she had come later than usual, 
intending to share Ruth's evening repast, and 
guided by soft murmuring sounds, had gone 
upstairs to the children's bedroom, pausing 
at the threshold as she perceived that the 
two little boys were kneeling at their mother's 
side, in the act of saying their evening 
prayers. Their backs were turned to her, 
and she waited, so as not to disturb them. 

At the end of the usual formula of children, 
" God bless dear father and mother," came 
the additional words, '* God bring dear father 
back to us ; God forgive him all his sins, and 
mother and brother and me, all our sins." 

There was something in the solemn pause, 
and the manner in which Ruth's head sank, 
and her voice tremblingly accompanied the 
little fellows in that last prayer, that seemed 
to point to the solution — some wrong their 
father had done, for which the innocent 
prayers of his children were invoked, their 
mother's name and their own being added, 
lest any notion should associate* itself in their 
minds, pointing to their father as the special 
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offender. The prayer finished, the children 
evidently waited for some accustomed cere- 
mony which had yet to be gone through. 

Tears started to Agnes* s eyes as Ruth 
reached down from the nail, where it hung 
between the two little cots, a portrait of their 
father, and held it towards them, the fervent 
kisses imprinted by each pair of little lips 
speaking volumes for the love and reverence 
in which they were trained to regard the 
absent one. When they had bidden their 
last good-night, Ruth sank on her knees, and 
with the picture still in her hand, she re- 
mained in fervent prayer ; while every now 
and then, a sound between a sob and a word 
seemed to escape her, and as Hughie was 
about to speak, Frankie leant over his 
brother's cot and murmured, 

'* Hush ! Mother's asking God to send 
dear father back ! '' 

Agnes, resolving not to leave the house 
without clearing up her doubts, went down to 
the sitting-room, which the same habits of 
refinement, so conspicuous in Ruth's old 
home, had converted into a bright and 
^cheerful little abode. She could not afford 
to spend money on flowers, but she gathered 
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such as grew wild among the rocks, and vnth 
the heather and mosses that abounded she 
contrived to give the little room a home-like 
appearance. Even in such details as these, 
Agnes felt rebuked. She haughtily put aside 
all alleviations of her lot, and although she 
lavished her money in rendering Amy's room 
the picture of luxury and brightness, her own 
remained as cold and comfortless as herself. 

When tea was over, and the moment had 
arrived for entering on the explanation, Agnes 
became nervous at the difficulty of beginning 
the subject. At length, Ruth, drawing forth 
her basket, and taking out her work, gave her 
the desired opening. 

"These are not for the children, Ruth," 
she remarked. " It reminds me, I have often 
wished to ask you why you are always so 
busy with your work. Have you turned 
dressmaker among your other notable accom- 
plishments ? " 

Agnes tried to say this in a playful manner. 

" Mother taught me to make dresses," 
answered Ruth ; " and I always make my 
own, though," smiling in her turn, " thou wilt 
say my garments do not need much fashion- 
ing." 
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Thus they mutually fenced with the subject 
uppermost in their thoughts. 

" But as you cannot require to do it, I still 
wonder at your taste leading you in this direc- 
tion for occupation. These things/' she said, 
taking up the unfinished work, '* look too 
smart for charitable purposes. Forgive me, 
dear Ruth,*' Agnes hastened to add, for she 
saw the tears gather slowly in the soft, clear 
eyes, '* and believe it is no idle curiosity that 
makes me speak. Ruth,'' she said, seizing 
her hands, *' you cannot deceive me, nay*' 
(as Ruth murmured, ** Deceive thee! no, 
that would, indeed, be sinful!"), '* I do not 
mean that you could be false in any way, but 
you are passing through some grave trouble 
— ^let me share it ! I, too, am lonely and un- 
happy, and you cannot easily imagine how 
constantly you have been in my thoughts 
since our first meeting, and how I have 
longed to be more like you. Dear Ruth," 
she said, after a pause, ** I am thankful, at 
any rate, that your trouble cannot be like 
mine, for you love your husband, and are 
sure of his affection." 

A spasm passed across Ruth's face, and 
her whole figure trembled. 

VOL« HL N 
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" Oh ! pardon me again, Ruth, if I have 
pained you, but I was in the nursery just 
now, and when you prayed with the children 
I heard the prayer, and saw his picture kissed 
with reverent love. It cannot, therefore, be 
any lack of tenderness, but something is 
wrong between you. I know it — I feel it. 
Perhaps he has been wild and reckless, 
gambling or extravagant, and is obliged to 
remain away. I know something of those 
troubles, for in that our destinies may resemble 
each other, though you have cause to thank 
God that in no other way can they be alike. 
Let me hear about it. You tremble for your 
children's future," as she again saw the 
shrinking of her friend. '* Tell me all ; I 
have no children; let yours be my care. 
Since my poor father's death, I am rich 
far beyond my requirements, and have more," 
she hesitated, " more than is needed in other 
ways. Be comforted, Ruth, your children 
shall never want, any more than my child 
would have done had he lived.'" 

All the time she was speaking a struggle 
had been going on in Ruth's gentle heart. It 
was so foreign to her nature to repel any 
overtures of confidence and affection, and 
had Agnes belonged to her own people, she 
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would gladly have confided in her, and have 
implored her prayers for the erring one ; but 
5he did not know how these things were 
viewed in the outside world. More than once 
she had been puzzled by hearing the sins of 
social life lightly spoken of, while on the 
other hand hard judgment was passed on in- 
dividuals, as if their errors were a matter for 
personal obloquy. 

'* I thank thee, dear Agnes, for thy kind- 
ness," she said, " but it is not as thou be- 
lievest. Trouble has overtaken me ; there 
are sore wounds that God alone can heal, and 
He will deliver me out of my affliction. It is 
but my own faithless heart. There is a light 
beyond the present darkness." 

" Then you admit that there is darkness, 
but with the love you bear your husband, and 
secure as you are of his devotion to you, the 
cloud will surely pass, as you used to say," 
persisted Agnes. 

Looking into Ruth's face as she spoke, she 
knew that her question, or rather her asspr- 
tion, was answered. As the first words of 
the sentence passed her lips, there was no 
mistaking the light of fervent love which 
illuminated the grave, patient face, just as, 
alas ! the latter words brought up a pitiful 
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dumb sorrow, an unmistakable appeal to 
press her no further. 

Agnes was moved from her habitusd 
composure. Here was no common grief. 
No mere momentary troubles could have 
caused the pathetic glance of patient suffer- 
ing that clouded Ruth's face when her 
husband's love was alluded to. Utterly over- 
come, Agnes poured forth her sorrow for 
having, by her persistent questioning, given 
pain to one she had longed to serve. 

" I had no thought of paining you, ior I 
could not conceive it possible that you could 
have been wronged — you so good, so perfect 
Oh, Ruth ! where is God's mercy and God's 
justice that you, too, should be a victim to 
man's — " 

'* Stop, Agnes ; stop, I conjure you," said 
Ruth. " Speak not thus wildly, nor dare to 
arraign the justice of the Most High, and for 
thy life, Agnes, doubt not His love. His per- 
fect tenderness and mercy. Without that 
trust, life could not indeed be borne. Pray 
for thy husband with ceaseless, unwavering 
prayer, and he, too, will be restored to thee 
in God's good time." 

*' Restored to me ! " exclaimed Agnes, as 
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she rose from her knees and stood facing 
Riith with flaming eyes, the softness of her 
mood changing to hot passion as the sight 
of Ruth's patient endurance stirred her anger 
mto fiercer indignation. 

The idea was unendurable that any man 
should wrong so faultless a being, and that 
she should suffer the injury with meek, for- 
giving love, ready, as her words implied, to 
welcome him back if he should condescend 
to desire it. This was too much for Agnes. 
It was more than she could endure, for it 
seemed to her as if Ruth's outrages were 
added to her own, and that she must enter 
her protest against the wickedness of which 
so perfect a being was also a victim, and 
to which she apparently tamely submitted. 
There was bitter scorn in the answer she 
flung back to those gentle words, 

" Restored to me ! No, never with my 
own will shall we meet again ! He, the false, 
the foresworn one — ^he who has insulted and 
humiliated me. Receive him back ? Never, 
Ruth, could I stoop so low as that." 

Ruth looked up, scared at the bitter words 
and the fierce tone in which they were uttered, 
but she was not one to permit such evidefice 
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of a froward and perverted spirit to remain 
unchecked, and she faced Agnes firmly with 
words of stern rebuke. 

**Thou art plainly to blame, and before 
God I warn thee, Agnes, that thou thyself 
art in t he bondage of evil when thou darest 
thus to speak of thy husband. Who art 
thou to say thou wilt not forgive? Dost 
thou not need forgiveness thyself, Agnes?" 
continued Ruth, in a lower tone. " Pray that 
this bitterness may be forgiven thee, and that 
thy heart may be softened.*' 

" So,'* commenced Agnes, drawing herself 
up to her full height, and looking disdainfully 
at the other, " you would cringe at the feet of 
the man who betrayed you, you would pray 
him to return, you would condone his infi- 
delity, and would suffer his polluted pre- 
sence ! " 

'* Not so, not so," steadfastly replied Ruth, 
" for it is written, * Come out from among 
them, and be ye separate.' No ! While sin 
has dominion over thy husband, if so unhap- 
pily it may be, thou canst not dwell with him^ 
but, Agnes, thou canst pray. Oh, believe 
me, dear, thy prayers will surely be heard^ 
and he will return contrite, and then the joy 
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— the joy ! *' Ruth's eyes glistened with 
emotion as she continued, " How canst thou 
harbour such unforgiving thoughts against 
him whom thou lovest ? '' 

" Ruth, I cannot follow you," replied Agnes, 
excitedly. *' You are too good, too forgiving 
for me ! I maintain that a man who could 
behave as my husband has done to me is 
beneath contempt. God may forgive him, 
but I will not, and as for love ! I never 
cared for him.'' She turned defiantly upon 
Ruth as she added, *' I will not, even at the 
risk of losing your esteem, conceal the truth. 
I never loved him, and I thank God for it 
now ; but I was true to him." 

Agnes hesitated as these words escaped 
her, her innate truth revolting against the 
prevarication. True, she did not admit to 
herself that she had been untrue to him, but 
gazing into the pure light of Ruth's eyes, 
her own sank, and with faltering accents she 
continued, 

** Whatever my own feelings may have 
been, I — I — " she felt the eyes of Ruth 
fixed upon her with searching rebuke, and 
mistaking the cause, she proudly raised her 
head.' '* I repeat it, Ruth, I could not love 
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him, I could not honour or respect him ; but 
where my conduct was concerned his name 
has been free from all reproach, while he has 
dragged it through the mire. Ruth," she 
went on with agitation, " you shall hear all 
and judge between us. I overheard two 
ladies speaking of his shameful conduct, and 
pitying me. From them I learnt his double- 
dyed deceit. He was the lover of my old 
friend, to whom I had shown kindness, and," 
she said with a hard, dry laugh, '*it seems 
that he did not care even for her; he is 
utterly worthless, and yet you would have 
me forgive him. Never ! " 

Anger overcame her, and the irritation of 
her former moods, when her temper was less 
under control, blazed forth with lightning 
glance from the depth of those magnificent 
eyes, and as she drew herself up, and raised 
one arm as if to strike at an invisible foe, 
a painter might have portrayed her as an 
avenging fury. 

In strong contrast stood Ruth, but although 
her spirit was incapable of feeling the bitter 
passions which scorched and burnt in Agnes's 
breast, none the less did her demeanour bear 
the impress of such noble, calm determination 
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that the proud spirit of the other seemed 
quelled, and her eyes fell before the steadfast 
^aze fixed on them. Agnes sank into a chair 
exhausted by the violence of her emotions, 
and for a time Ruth was too much shocked 
by the fury of the outbreak to speak. The 
quiet reproof of this silence impressed Agnes 
more than the sternest reproaches could have 
•done. She had always known Ruth as the 
very type of gentleness and charity, but now 
she had evidently no word of sympathy or 
affection to bestow. In anybody else this 
reticence would have been felt as an insult, 
but there was a quiet majesty in Ruth's 
aspect that impelled respect, and she was 
the only being on earth, save one, whom 
Agnes revered. Ruth was the first to break 
the silence. Very quietly and sadly she spoke, 
with grave disapproval in her voice. 

'* I know not how to help thee. One only 
can do that. Thou art beside thyself with 
wrath and unseemly passion; and I under- 
stand thee not. Thou speakest of never 
having loved thy husband, and yet thou 
didst stand by his side and didst swear to 
love him. In the words of thy beautiful 
service thou didst inyoke the Blessed Trinity 
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to witness that sacred vow. Didst thou lie: 
before God, even as did Ananias and Sap- 
phira, by keeping back part of that which 
thou didst promise ? *' 

These words, though so gently spoken, 
pierced through the armour of pride in 
which Agnes was encased. She saw her 
own conduct as it would appear in God's 
eyes, and, therefore, as it was in truth, 
stripped of the outer covering in which her 
self-esteem had wrapped it; she had had 
grave doubts about this from time to time, 
especially in her early married days, but she 
had stifled them, and as time passed, her 
contempt for Lionel's shallow character had 
entirely effaced those salutary misgivings. 

Now she knew herself as she truly was,, 
and the tempest of her wrath gave place to a 
softer, and, as Ruth hoped, a more penitent 
mood. Ruth laid her hand lovingly upon her 
shoulder. 

" Poor child, poor Agnes, thou hast never 
known the blessed feeling of perfect love. In 
that thou art to be pitied, for whatever trials 
that love may bring, it is blessed to the 
possessor as none other can be." 

" What, Ruth, love is blessed even if 
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parted from its object, even If the feeling is 
unrequited ? *' 

*' Even so. True love has nothing to do 
with requital, it spends itself on the beloved 
one, and brings down blessings on that dear 
one's head ! " 

" But how would it be if one had known it 
in its fulness and perfection, though unsanc- 
tioned by this world's laws ? Take me, for 
instance. If I were to love one who cannot 
be more to me than a friend, and from whom 
circumstances must ever keep me apart, and 
if on his side it were completely of the past ? 
Ah ! then, instead of a blessing, it is surely 
and truly a curse, making the past one long, 
yearning regret, and the future one dull and 
hopeless blank.'* 

In making this confession Agnes felt she 
had betrayed herself, for surely Ruth could 
not suppose the anguish of her tone could 
be evoked by imagination. But not the 
faintest suspicion crossed Ruth's mind, as 
very gravely she answered, 

'* Yes, too surely a curse, and not a bless- 
ing, for it would not be love, but only an 
earthly, yea, rather a satanic, counterfeit. 
True love would uplift the beloved, this thing 
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would lower him. True love ennobles the 
possessor, this thing degrades. True love 
draws down blessings on its object, this thing 
would draw down curses. To feel it would 
be a deadly sin ; to avow it, an unspeakable 
shame ! '' 

With a bitter despairing cry, Agnes threw 
herself on Ruth's breast. 

*' No, no, Ruth, have mercy ! Do not say 
such awful words ; have some pity, help me, 
for I am unutterably miserable ! Ruth," her 
voice sinking to an almost inaudible whisper, 
** did you know you were speaking of me? 
Surely you must have felt it was of myself I 
spoke. You are cruel and hard, for you were 
never tried T 

And losing all self-control, Agnes poured 
forth the history of her life. Her loveless 
childhood, lonely youth, her rejection of 
Malcolm's advice, her obstinate persistence 
in her marriage, then the contempt for her 
husband and the awakening to the terrible 
truth of her own unlawful love. It was a 
salutary confession, for she extenuated 
nothing ; rather as her own voice pro* 
claimed their errors, they seemed to take 
more vivid shape. She attempted no pallia- 
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tion, not even the childish ignorance which 
had really blinded her to the evils and dangers 
of her position. 

" Can I ever be forgiven, Ruth ? Pray for 
me ; I cannot pray myself. I see now my 
own guilt, as I never saw it before. What a 
contrast to you ! Oh, Ruth, how you must 
hate and despise me ! '' 

And Agnes hid her face in shame and con- 
fusion. 

Ruth went to her side, her face full of 
compassion and thankfulness. Here was a 
sinner snatched from the burning, a penitent 
yearning for the pardon which had been 
granted by the Divine Master, ere the words 
were uttered. " While they are yet speaking, 
I will hear.'' 

Long and serious was the communion be- 
tween those two ere they parted. Agnes felt 
the full significance of that of which she 
had hitherto caught but glimpses, of Ruth's 
heavenly, loving sympathy. Not a word of 
reproof, no nice apportioning of blame, no 
return to the history of the past errors. What 
mattered these details according to Ruth's 
view? Agnes repented, the sin was put away, 
another dead one alive, a lost one found. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was to Agnes as if the weight of years 
had been lifted from her heart, and with 
this, all sense of loneliness and isolation 
had disappeared as if by magic. The un- 
burthening of her mind, albeit calling 
forth from Ruth so unsparing a condem- 
nation, was of infinite solace to her stifled 
conscience, nor did her proud spirit revolt 
from thus disclosing its weakness to a judge 
so loving and faithful in reprobating the sin, 
while sympathising so tenderly with the 
sinner. Such confidence as this, however, 
is not given to everyone to inspire. And 
it is assuredly within the experience of each 
of us, that there are many for whom we 
cherish the strongest affection, yet to whose 
scrutiny it is simply impossible to lay bare 
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the deeper feelings of one's inner self. There 
must exist a magnetic intelligence and affinity 
in friendship, akin to that which begets love 
between two people apparently devoid of all 
instincts of congeniality. To this cause may 
be often traced the shallow and unsatisfactory 
terms subsisting between . the nearest rela- 
tions. They expect to be the recipients of 
our confidence, and the sharers in our most 
sacred thoughts and feelings, but apart from 
that most common contradiction in human 
nature, which usually converts what is 
claimed of us as a right into a source of 
bitterness and irritation, the strongest attach- 
ment and devotion is perfectly compatible 
with a total absence of any affinity of attrac- 
tion. We gladly spend ourselves in their 
service, while it is beyond our power to 
bestow the confidence which they would 
infinitely prefer to any and every token of 
affection. Thus it was with Agnes. While 
devoting herself to the crippled girl, whom 
she had easily come to love, and whose 
example of chastened and unselfish patience 
she strove to imitate, she found with sorrow 
that no intimate communion was possible 
between them, not even upon the subject 
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of those religious feelings and experiences^ 
which were already taking deep root in her 
heart. To Ruth, on the contrary, Agnes 
could speak with perfect freedom, as to a 
second self, of the sins, the sorrows, and 
the trials of her life. In her presence Agnes 
felt humbled without humiliation, her self- 
esteem lowered while her sielf-respect was 
maintained ; and to both alike was their 
intercourse signally blessed. In laying the 
foundation of another's faith, in assisting a 
struggling soul to raise upon that ground- 
work the graces of charity, peace, and for- 
giveness, Ruth found a source of ineffable 
contentment ; but in this instance there was 
an additional undercurrent of personal joy ; 
for surely if her prayers on behalf of Agnes 
had been answered, she might, without 
presumption, take this as a foretaste and 
harbinger of the mercy which would be- 
vouchsafed to her in the restoration of 
her husband. In this order of mind, and 
fraught with such vivid hopes and expec- 
tations, Frank Estcourt's letter was put into 
her hand. 

To Ruth, this letter appeared nothing kss 
than the culminating act of her husband's 
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unblushing and shameless sin, seeing that 
he indignantly denied his guilt, while his 
own letter to the miserable sharer of that 
guilt lay in his wife's possession. For the 
first time, her faith and courage utterly broke 
down. There had been phases of agonized 
fears. What if death should overtake him, 
unrepentant and unforgiven ? There had 
been intervals when her spirit was racked 
with vain yearning to know how it fared 
with him, long periods when her misery 
and desolation seemed more than she could 
bear. But throughout all, her faith had 
shone with clear and unfaltering light. She 
had been supported, ever since the memor- 
able night at the farm-house, by the belief 
in his restoration, and her mind and heart 
had been penetrated by the conviction that 
the promise of his safety had come to her 
from above. But now, with this letter, all 
hope was dead within her. He denied her 
right as a Christian to denounce his sin, her 
prerogative as a wife to rebuke his faith- 
lessness, and while thus false to his most 
sacred vows, he claimed, as his due, the 
custody of the children. Oh, God of all 
mercy, could it be that she must yield up 

VOL IIL . O 
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her treasures ? The dark waters of despair 
were upon her. 



A few hours later Ruth was found by 
Miriam stretched upon the floor, and ap- 
parently lifeless. Hastily applying the few 
remedies within her reach, Miriam succeeded 
in restoring warmth and animation to her mis- 
tress, who, on regaining consciousness, strictly 
forbade her to send for medical assistance. 
After a while Ruth was so far recovered as to 
be able to sit up, and desiring to be left un- 
disturbed, she set herself to the task for 
which she had gathered up all her remaining 
strength. Believing firmly that her end was 
drawing near, she hastily wrote a few lines to 
her husband, summoning him to see her be- 
fore she died, and enclosing without comment 
the fatal letter. This she closed and ad- 
dressed to the hotel in London. Her one 
prayer was to live until Frank's arrival, for 
she felt that he could not shut his heart 
against her anguish, or remain deaf to her 
dying appeal. God would so order it that 
her death might have the saving influence 
which her life had failed to produce, and even 
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at this, the eleventh hour, the blessed assur- 
ance might be given her of his penitence and 
restoration. Then how joyfully would she 
offer up her life and return it to the God who 
gave it ! Her boys — aye, there was a bitter 
sting — to leave them without a mother's love, 
a mother's fostering care — but God would be 
their Father, and accomplish for them more 
than her poor struggling efforts could achieve. 
If God, however, willed otherwise, and she was 
to die without seeing her husband, she could 
at least pour forth her soul in writing a few 
passionate words of farewell, which would 
only be given him after her death, and would 
5urely find their way to his heart. 

In this last effort for his salvation, her 
reticence and reserve gave way. She bared 
her heart before him, as she had never 
hitherto done. Since she would be lying 
dead ere those lines were read, she was no 
longer restrained by those feelings of deli- 
cacy and womanly reserve which had hitherto 
hidden, even from his knowledge, the depth 
of her devotion. Mingled with the fervid 
words of love were solemn and scathing ones 
of admonition. Faithful even in this last 
appeal, she would brave his wrath to save his 
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soul, and even at the risk of his hating her 
•memory, she would neither flinch nor spare 
the salutary truth. 

Enclosed with her letter she placed a small 
•manuscript volume, her diary. There he 
would find the record of her inner life during 
the last few months. Perchance these words 
would touch him, as he read of the love which 
prompted her stern reproofs. Living, she 
would not have had them scanned by any 
eye. To God only were they known, and 
even in death she shrank from their inspec- 
tion. But some phrase, some thoughts might 
be blessed to him, else the little book would, 
like the former volumes, have been directed 
to be destroyed unopened. The diary had 
been kept for a specific purpose, as was all 
else she did, as a species of confessional. 
Her faults, her feelings, her thanksgivings, 
were narrated in few simple words, and could 
thus be compared from time to time, and 
assist her in keeping her tender conscience 
void of offence. 

This was Ruth's last earthly duty. For the 
rest, all was in order. Her instructions about 
her children, with a few words to each as a 
loving remembrance of their mother, all these 
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were already sealed and docketed, with direc- 
tions as to her few papers, her worldly posses^ 
sions, and memorials to her absent family. 
Ruth had never forgotten that in the midst of 
life we are in death, and she had prayed that, 
if she were taken — she rarely spoke of 
"death," for to her it seemed but the 
entrance to life — no worldly cares should 
trouble her mind or withdraw her thoughts 
from her Lord in Heaven and her dear ones 
on earth. As she finished her task, and 
sealed the little packet, her strength sud- 
denly failed her, and the pen fell from her 
hand before she had time to complete the 
address. She threw both letters into her 
desk, intending to explain to Miriam that one 
was to go by that evening's post, while the 
other was to be handed to Mr. Estcourt only 
in the event of her death. Closing her desk, 
which fastened with a spring lock, she stag- 
gered to the bell, and was found by Miriam,. 
for the second time, in a deathlike swoon* 
No one was in the house to assist her, but the 
little boys were playing in the garden, beneath 
the window. Frankie was far beyond his 
years in intelligence, a manly, courageous 
little fellow. With all his high spirits, he &^ 
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hibited powers of control, when any trust 
was placed in him, very remarkable in one so 
young. Miriam laid her mistress on the bed, 
and opening the casement, she called to the 
children. 

*' Francis,'' said she, " take thy little 
brother by the hand, and go to the shop 
at the end of this row, thou knowest, where 
Miriam gets her wools for thy stockings. 
Tell Widow Rodney that thy mother lies ill, 
and that I entreat her to send for Doctor 
Fletcher with all speed. Come straight 
back, Francis, and loose not the hand of 
thy brother.'' 

The boy needed not to be told twice. 
Awed by the responsibility thus given him, 
he took little Hughie's hand, and the two 
children set off with solemn gait and grave 
faces. Before they had gone many yards 
they met Amy in her reclining donkey car- 
riage, guided by a lad and with Agnes walk- 
ing by her side. They were on their way to 
a favourite place of meeting, and Agnes was 
about to call and prevail on Ruth to join 
them. 

" Where are you going, little ones ? " said 
Agnes, on coming up with them. " Does 
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nurse Miriam know that you are out all 
alone ? " 

With somewhat ^haughty aspect, and with 
displeasure at being suspected of any 
clandestine proceedings, Frankie answered 
gravely, 

** We are sent by nurse Miriam to tell 
Widow Rodney to call the doctor to mother ; 
she is very ill/' 

Frankie resolutely though politely pushed 
past Agnes, who volunteered to fetch the 
doctor. 

*' Go home, dear,'' she said, " and tell nurse 
Miriam that I have gone for Doctor Fletcher, 
and will come on directly to her." 

But this in no way suited Frankie, and 
Agnes could not but admire the resolution 
with which the child declined the assis- 
tance. Grasping Hughie firmly by the 
hand, he looked fearlessly in her face, and in 
a grave voice answered, 

*' Not so, lady." 

He had caught from his mother and from 
Miriam, some of their peculiar expressions, 
and especially since the long absence from 
his father he had become a very Puritan in 
his speech. 
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" Not so, lady ; Frankie is going for the 
doctor, he knows what to do, nurse Miriam, 
told him.'* And raising his sailor hat with 
old-fashioned politeness, he sped off as fast 
as his legs, which were long for his age, and 
stretched to their full extent, would carry him, 
Hughie trotting by his side. 

For the moment the importance of his 
mission swallowed up the boy^s grief for the 
illness of his mother. Carefully and quickly 
executing his commission, he returned to the 
garden and called in low tones to Miriam^ 
with whom by that time Agnes was sharing 
the anxious watch. Amy remained at hand, 
should Frankie have failed in his mission. He 
assured them, however, that Widow Rodney 
had set off to run the moment she knew that 
mother wanted the doctor, and she told 
Frankie to say that he was close by and would 
come round directly. The business settled 
with which he had been entrusted, Frankie 
closed the gate and crept upstairs to his 
mother's room, uttering a loud cry when he 
saw her stretched, white and cold, on the 
bed. 

" Mother dear, speak to poor Frankie, he is 
so frightened ! '' gasped the poor little fellow ; 
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and he crept close up to her and laid his rosy 
cheek against hers. 

His efforts were undisturbed either by 
Miriam or by Agnes, who hoped that the 
child's voice might penetrate to the ears of 
his mother, and so it seemed to do at first. 
A faint fluttering stirred within, and her lips 
appeared to move. But if she wished to 
speak, she failed in the effort, and they could 
only wait for the doctor's arrival. 

It was not long delayed, and after carefully 
examining her, he was able in some measure 
to reassure them. The remedies were be- 
ginning to take effect, and he hoped it would 
only prove to be a casual but severe fainting 
fit 

In a little while Ruth fell into a natural 
sleep, and then for the first time the full ex- 
tent of the alteration in her was apparent to 
both the watchers. The failing eyes of the 
old nurse had scarcely noticed it previously, 
and Agnes, seeing her only at her brightest 
moments, had not realized, until now, the 
fearful havoc that inward care, of whatever 
nature, had wrought. She signed to Miriam 
to follow her. Some active measures must 
now be taken, on that they were both agreed, 
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but having no clue to Estcourt's direction^ 
and not daring to excite Ruth by the mention 
of his name, Agnes wrung her hands in impo- 
tent despair. At length it occurred to her to 
despatch a telegram to Lady Walton inform- 
ing her of Ruth's illness, and asking her to 
communicate with Mr. Estcourt. A reply 
came on the following morning, 

" Mr. Estcourt left for England two nights 
ago. Address unknown.'' 

This answer but increased the mystery. If 
he was returning, why had he not written to 
his wife, or telegraphed to announce his 
arrival? Here, however, Frankie interposed 
with his scrap of information. He was play- 
ing quietly in a corner of the room, but his 
attention was keenly alive to what they were 
saying. 

" Strange," Agnes was saying to Miriam, 
" that your mistress has received no letter 
from Mr. Estcourt announcing his arrival in 
England. I fear the shock even of joy will 
be too much for her." 

" Mother got a letter yesterday," said 
Frankie ; "we met the man as brings letters 
at the gate, and he gave her one, and she 
went upstairs." 
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Stranger still that she had not mentioned 
its receipt to either of them, not even to the 
children, to whom she was constantly speak- 
ing of their father. They closely questioned 
the child. 

'' Are you sure the letter was from your 
father, Frankie, and did mother tell you he 
was coming home ? " 

'' Quite sure," answered the boy, with de- 
cision, ** Frankie knows father's letters ; but 
dad's not coming home, else mother would 
have told us," was his comment, spoken with 
such assurance and with such a common- 
sense view of the question, that the twa 
women were again at fault. 

The doctor's morning's report was not so 
satisfactory. He could not account for the 
continued collapse. Ruth was conscious, but 
took no notice of anyone, not even of the 
children. It was more serious than he antici- 
pated. Some method must be tried to rouse 
Mrs. Estcourt. If she could be roused, all 
would go right; at the same time great care 
must be taken to prevent any excitement. 
Every topic must be avoided which could 
cause emotion or anxiety. 

Do the intelligent men who issue these 
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mandates really believe in the efficacy of 
their injunctions, or rather in the possibility 
of their being carried out ? Or do they 
simply follow the usual formula, which pre- 
scribes nourishing food for the labourer, sea 
bathing for the children of the struggling 
clerk, riding exercise for the daughters of a 
London curate, and absence of worry for the 
mother of a large family ? 

Few things are more trying to the friends of 
the sick than these benevolent pieces of .ad- 
vice from the physician who, pocketing his 
well-earned fee — all honour to them for the 
care and attention they bestow even in cases 
when the fee cannot be forthcoming — ^rolls 
away in his carriage, leaving despair and con- 
sternation behind him at the impossibility of 
obeying his orders. 

In this case Agnes was overwhelmed with 
anxiety, and with the responsibility of the 
position. To rouse Ruth was imperative, to 
avoid mental disturbance was equally essen- 
tial. It appeared to be impossible to arouse 
her without mentioning her husband's name, 
while to mention him must produce grave 
mental disturbance. 

Doctor Fletcher stepped into his pony 
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chaise and drove off, while Agnes .remained at 
the gate, her brain on the rack to find an es- 
cape from the dilemma. Slowly entering the 
house she met Miriam on the landing and 
drew her into the sitting-room. 

Miriam had much of the shrewdness of her 
people, and a large share of sterling common- 
sense. Agnes explained to her the difficulties 
— could she suggest a course ? Could they 
together find a solution ? Miriam shook her 
bead. 

" I cannot tell, but we will just ask the 
Lord,'' and without further preface she knelt 
down. 

In simple words she literally, like Hezekiah 
of old, '' spread the matter before the Lord," 
Agnes, after a moment's hesitation, kneeling 
by her. Her first impulse, it must be ad- 
mitted, was to shake the old woman ; for 
here was the precious time slipping away, but 
she was horrified at the reflection that she 
was treating the asking of God's help as a 
waste of that precious time. Text after text 
came to her mind, "Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive ; " " Nothing doubting ; " " No good 
thing withheld from those who ask." The 
example of saints of every age, nay, of Christ 
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Himself, reproved her faithless impatience, 
and yet she was in her inmost heart despising 
Miriam for seeking for light and counsel by 
the only means to which a blessing is 
attached and an answer promised. Penitent 
and humbled, Agnes joined with heartfelt 
fervour in the familiar, yet reverential, words, 
*' Lord, we cannot tell what we should do. 
Do thou show us, dear Lord ; Thou knowest.'' 
It would be a curious study to ascertain 
what view is practically taken of prayer by 
those who kneel down night and morning to 
ask for guidance and protection. If an emer- 
gency arise, probably from the hearts of 
many, an unspoken prayer does wing its way 
to the throne above ; but to kneel together, 
and ask the blessing promised to the " two or 
three who agree touching anything on earth,'' 
is as a rule considered to be overstrained and 
methodistical. It would not be just to argue 
from this an absence of faith in the efficacy 
of prayer. It may arise from innate shyness 
and dislike of displaying the inward emotions 
of the heart ; but from whatever cause, a 
shrinking repugnance is constantly felt 
among ourselves to this particular form of 
devotion, though this reticence in religious 
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exercises is unknown to the Society of 
Friends, and, indeed, to most other com- 
munities composed of simple, unsophisticated 
people. 

The prayer ended, Miriam rose, her grave 
countenance illumined with so bright an 
aspect that Agnes half expected to hear her 
announce that she had received a super- 
natural message. It would not in the least 
have surprised the old woman, any more 
than it would have done her mistress, had 
such a revelation been vouchsafed in an- 
swer to their petitions ; but failing this, she 
set herself to think out the problem pre- 
sented to her by Agnes. 

To obtain her master's address, she de- 
cided was the first necessity. She sat down 
and covering her face with her apron, she 
pondered for awhile. In a few moments she 
got up with a resolute air and left the room, 
soon reappearing with a crumpled piece of 
paper. She had remembered picking it up 
from the floor on the previous morning, during 
her mistress's first seizure. Though scrupu- 
lous in avoiding the perusal of any writing 
not intended for her eye, she could not help 
seeing that it bore an address. 
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Placing it in a little work-basket that stood 
near, she intended to give it to her mistress 
as soon as she had recovered from her swoon, 
and had actually put her hand in the basket 
for that purpose a few moments later, when 
some trifling interruption had frustrated the 
intention. She had afterwards forgotten it, 
and this was so contrary to Miriam's metho- 
dical habit, that she considered it as a direct 
interposition of Providence, and she felt a 
thrill of pride at the thought that her own 
forgetfulness had been overruled to the 
saving, perchance, of her mistress's life. 
Smoothing out the paper, and, as under the 
circumstances both Agnes and herself felt to 
be justifiable, reading its contents, they found 
it was in Mr. Estcourt's own writing, evidently 
a postscript, " My address will be L's Hotel, 
D — Street." It had apparently dropped un- 
noticed from Ruth's hand when she placed 
the letter in her desk. Miriam straightened 
herself and looked at Agnes with some- 
thing of awe, as if she felt herself the medium 
for a Divine interposition. *' The Lord put 
into my head the omission," she said with a 
quaint satisfaction in her dereliction of that 
on which she most prided herself, the strict 
performance of small duties. 
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With beating heart, Agnes seized her hat and 
went out, and before Miriam had thoroughly 
recovered her wonted calm, she had returned 
already from the office, announcing that she 
had sent a telegram to Mr. Estcourt, who 
would probably catch the night train, and 
arrive in the morning. The relief was intense, 
but, as before, Agnes was reproved by Miriam's 
example. Again the old woman knelt, and 
from the bottom of her simple heart arose the 
words, '* I thank Thee, Lord, for suffering us, 
through my fault of forgetfulness, to obtain 
the address we were seeking." 

Agnes returned to her watch by Ruth's 
side. Surely the arousing, of which the doctor 
spoke, was at hand, but what if the conse- 
quent excitement should prove fatal ? As she 
looked at the white face, the long-drawn lines 
of suffering were but too clearly marked ; the 
hand that lay outside the coverlet was wasted 
to a shadow, and, above all, and it was this 
which frightened Agnes as to the result of the 
approaching trial, there was an absence of 
peace most remarkable and distressing in con- 
trast to Ruth's habitual expression. As in the 
case of a murdered person, the image of the 
murderer is said to remain photographed on 
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the pupil of the eye, as being the last object 
beheld before it closed in death ; so it would 
seem that on Ruth's face still rested the im- 
press of the letter which had reached her the 
previous day, and caused her so deep a 
sorrow. Instead of the rapt expression of 
strength and quiet so noticeable in the last 
few weeks, even while under the shadow of 
her sorrow, there was a painful restlessness, 
her head moving from side to side, her eyes 
dilating with an expression of anxious inquiry, 
her lips striving to 'frame words which her 
weakness prevented her from uttering. 

Towards evening the disturbance increased. 
Miriam, whose turn of watching it was, could 
not for some time make out the meaning of 
the few disjointed words which issued from 
the pale lips, always accompanied with an 
anxious and fixed gaze in one direction. 
Quietly the keen old woman moved about, 
touching each familiar object, and attentively 
watching the countenance of her mistress. 
As her hand rested on the writing-desk, a 
gleam of satisfaction passed over the wan 
face, and Miriam knew that she had rightly 
•divined the object required. Ruth pointed to 
a key attached to the cord she always wore, 
and Miriam, stooping her head, and straining 
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all her attention, heard the words, '' Letter-^— 
your master — Hotel, London ; " but that laat 
effort had overcome her, and she closed her 
eyes, unable to utter another word. It seeme4, 
indeed, a merciful intervention that had saved 
the postscript, for the name of the hotel could 
not have been understood, so weak was the 
voice. Miriam showed her ready tact and 
good sense. She opened the desk, took from 
it the thick packet at the top already bearing 
the words, '* Honble. Francis E.'' (it will be 
remembered that weakness had prevented Ruth 
from completing the address) and, placing the 
key on the table, she quietly and distinctly 
whispered, '' I have the letter ; it shall reach 
him." These words appeared to quiet the 
mind of the sufferer, and she sank into a more 
restful sleep than before. 

Agnes had taken the children to her own 
house. Frankie strongly objected to leaving 
his mother, but the perfect obedience in which 
he had been trained ensured submission. They 
could not be attended to in their own little 
home, and it would be the greatest pleasure 
for Amy to have them with her, and Agnes 
would be enabled to devote herself entirely to 
the care of the patient. 

What a change had taken place in Agnes. 
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Self was absolutely lost sight of. Her only 
thought was for others. Seeing the shadow 
that overshadowed her own life, the eagerness 
which she evinced to restore happiness to her 
friend was indeed touching. 

In the evening an answer was received to 
the telegram. Mr. Estcourt would start at 
once, and arrive very early next morning. And 
so the end of this long parting was at hand. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Agnes resolved to keep watch through the 
last night previous to Estcourt's return ; and 
now, in the silence of the sick-room, let us 
look at her as she sits in the arm-chair drawn 
up to the bedside. Beautiful as ever, nay, if 
possible, more beautiful. The large lustrous 
eyes, the graceful turn of the small head — ^all 
these remained, and something had been 
added which changed the whole expression, 
and gave what had been wanting to the per- 
fection of her exquisite loveliness. The 
haughty flash from the dark eyes, the queru- 
lous expression of her countenance, had given, 
place to a patient sadness, inexpressibly win- 
ning and touching to those who had known 
Agnes in the imperious moods df her early 
days. In her early days ! Why she was now 
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but one-and-twenty. Scarcely more than five 
years had elapsed since the first memorable 
meeting with her father. She was then in her 
sixteenth year, a proud and undisciplined girl, 
eager for the coming life as she, in her ignor- 
ance, had planned it, ambitious in her con- 
ceptions of intellectual happiness, coveting an 
untarnished name and a noble existence ; and 
what were the realities of her life as she faced 
them during this night ? She was a fatherless 
child, a separated wife, a childless mother! 
Alone in the world, her name dishonoured, 
none to love and none to care for her ; for 
with Ruth restored to her husband, and Amy 
recalled by her parents, her own task was 
eilded — she must face the future alone. With 
all her wealth of devotion, with all her capabi- 
lities of worship, she belonged to no one, was 
needed by none ; her Ufe seemed to be over, 
and yet she had scarcely completed her 
twenty-first year ! 

A picture of exquisite loveliness! The 
shaded lamp throwing a soft light on the 
chiselled features, with scarce more colour in 
them than in the pale face she was watching ; 
and, as she sat, her whole life passed in re- 
view before her. The troubles of her early 
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girlhood were well-nigh forgotten, even to the 
harshness and indifference of the father whose 
loss she had lately mourned. The disappoint- 
ment of her early hopes, the failure of her 
aspirations, all these seemed to have passed 
into the land of shadows ; and on her husband 
she never suffered her thoughts to dwell. 

But there was one, alas ! to whom her 
memory clung with undying fondness — Mal- 
colm, whose image never faded from her 
mind, who was rarely absent from her remem- 
brance. They were separated by an impos- 
sible gulf that she did not dream of crossing, 
of even wishing to cross. But none the less, 
the alternative of friendship was impossible to 
her, and notwithstanding her struggles and 
prayers to overcome the love, abhorred and 
repented of again and again, it ever rose 
triumphant, and defied all her efforts to sub- 
due it. 

Very gentle and pitiful had been Ruth, all 
through those weeks. She knew that when 
the devil had once acquired the mastery a 
deadly battle must be fought, in which even 
the faithful Christian is often worsted. Should 
she, rejecting the example of her Lord, and 
exalting herself above the written word, should 
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she dare to quench the smoking flax, to break 
the bruised reed, with words of rebuke and 
scorn ? No, a thousand times no ; but for 
the lowly penitents, even though faithless at 
times, no love was too tender. Ruth's words, 
" so long as thy husband continues to live in 
sin, thou canst not dwell with him,'* had for a 
time laid to rest the one paramount dread by 
which Agnes had been haunted ; but in this 
long night of death-like stillness, a thought 
arose which filled her heart with renewed 
terror. If Lionel repented, would it then be 
expected of her that she should return, or 
rather, for Agnes had already accepted this 
as the true standard, would it be her duty to 
return to him ? Would Lionel even desire it? 
Judging from herself, she must believe that he 
would share her feelings, and recoil with re- 
pugnance at the very idea. She, however, 
knew little of how these social questions are 
viewed by the generality of men. To her 
woman's nature, and with her specially sensi- 
tive ideas, it was revolting to go back to the 
husband who had outraged her, and sacrilege 
to feign any wifely affection. She had by 
this time entirely forgiven Lionel, and was 
prepared to make any sacrifice of her fortune 
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to ensure his independence ; but her one 
prayer was that they might never meet again. 
The present phase of her life was fast draw- 
ing to its close, and she must be prepared for 
the future. It was self-evident that the 
natural solution was for her to take possession 
of the Priory, which, by the recent death of her 
father in India, she had inherited, and to 
5pend her life among those specially entrusted 
to her care. But from this she recoiled. To 
live in that house, fraught with memories of 
Malcolm's gentle voice, to sit in the garden 
where every tree and every shrub would recall 
its own incident of the past — this was, and 
would be, beyond her powers of endurance. 

She started up in self-reproach. Was this 
the way to forget ; was this the path of self- 
denial pointed out to her in the last counsels 
that the white lips before her had uttered ? 
Agnes had been speaking to Ruth of the 
separation from her husband, as a neces- 
sary outcome of their divided hearts, and 
had purposely spoken of it with emphatic 
assurance, as if to anticipate any remon- 
strance on the part of Ruth. But in truth 
Ruth had shrunk from advising where her own 
ideas of duty were not clear. 
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** Brood not upon it, dear Agnes, at pre- 
sent,'* she had said ; " light will come as it is- 
needed. The path of duty will be made clear, 
so that thou canst not miss it, only resolve 
in the strength of the Lord to follow His 
guidance, whithersoever He leadeth.'* 

The doctor had taken his last look before 
he snatched a few hours' sleep. He remained 
in the house to be within call, as the patient's 
life now hung on a thread. There was no 
actual disease, he said, but some mental pres- 
sure seemed to be weighing down the physical 
powers. It was the repetition of the same 
scene that had been enacted at Dresden, some 
months back, when Ruth herself had been the 
watcher, and now it had become Agnes's 
turn, and again the lives of these two women 
curiously reproduced the identical experience. 
Once more the preparations for an expected 
traveller, once more the weary vigil through* 
the long hours of the night, Agnes praying^ 
that Ruth might live to recognise her husband, 
as Ruth had prayed that Christabel might 
survive to see her sister. Again the dawn 
slowly breaking, the doctor's verdict anxiously 
awaited, and the sound of a vehicle approach- 
ing the house. As it turned the comer,. 
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Agnes, fearing that the noise of a carriage 
pulling up underneath the window might 
startle the sick woman and imperil her frail 
tenure of life, flew down and ran a few steps 
along the street, waving her hand to the 
driver to stop. Estcourt vaulted out, and in 
her excitement she could only exclaim, " She 
is still alive, and pray God she may recover," 
and re-entered the house, followed by the 
terrified husband, into the room where break- 
fast was laid. 

*' Alive? God Almighty, what do you 
mean, Mrs. Beresford ? Let me go to her ;'* 
and he was rushing past Agnes, when she 
seized his arm. 

" No, no, it might kill her without prepara- 
tion.*' 

*' Without preparation ? Then did she not 
send for me ? '* And a stem expression re- 
placed the look of hopeful expectation his face 
had worn. " I was waiting for a letter ; did 
she not receive one from me ? " 

He looked at Agnes with such wistful 
anxiety as convinced her that the enigma in- 
volved no conscious wrong on his side. 

" I cannot tell," she answered ; " all is 
shrouded in mystery. One thing only seems 
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sure, there is a terrible misunderstanding 
somewhere, I had almost said fatal mischief, 
but that I know not whom to accuse/' 

" There is no mischief," replied Estcourt, 
*' and there is no one to accuse — ^would God 
there were — " and as he said it an expression 
crossed his face, which would have boded ill 
to the author of that supposed mischief had 
he crossed Estcourt's path at that moment. 
'' My wife has cast me off ; that fact is clear. 
Good Heavens, I wonder I am not mad when 
I think of it all. Has she not asked for me, 
Mrs. Beresford ? *' he proceeded, speaking 
with an unnatural calm voice. ** Whether 
Ruth is to live or die, see her I must, and 
will ! In danger did you say ? Oh, my poor 
darling ! it cannot be that we are to part like 
this.*' He turned away and lent his arms upon 
the mantlepiece, his head bowed down upon 
them and hidden from view, but the quick 
gasps that followed showed the struggle he 
was making to be calm. 

Agnes gently approached, and laid her 
hand soothingly on his arm. 

" Take heart,*' said she, " there is a letter 
for you, though not, I fear, the summons you 
expected ; " for Agnes could not but reflect 
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that if Ruth had wished for his presence she 
would have desired a telegram should be sent. 
" But it may contain some explanation. Of 
one thing, Mr. Estcourt, be certain. What- 
ever has come between you two, Ruth's love 
is as great as ever.*' 

*' It looks like it certainly," replied Est- 
court, with bitter sarcasm. " But the letter^ 
for God's sake let me have it." 

" I will fetch it at once," replied Agnes^ 
though, now the moment was come, she 
dreaded putting it in his hand, for in spite 
of the confidence that her words implied, a 
confidence assumed almost as much to inspire 
hope in her own breast as in his, she felt 
grave doubts as to what the letter might 
contain, for knowing full well the strength of 
Ruth's principles, that caprice found no place 
in her nature, and that she would persevere in 
whatever line she considered to be her duty, 
she must necessarily be swayed by an all 
powerful motive in keeping up this estrange- 
ment. '* I fear," said she, looking round in 
the act of leaving the room, and noticing his 
worn aspect, " that the clearing up of this 
matter will require much time and patience, 
but depend upon it, all will go well in the end.'* 
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She returned in a few moments with a thick 
packet, which Estcourt eagerly seized, adding 
that Ruth was in a quiet sleep, and that she 
would come back and report progress very 
soon. It will be seen that the packet now 
placed in Estcourt's hands, containing parts 
of Ruth's journal in addition to her letter, 
was destined to be delivered to him in the 
event only of her death, but the sudden 
attack by which she had been prostrated had 
prevented her from thus endorsing it. Her 
mind was fixed on the other letter, which had 
been properly directed to the hotel, and she 
had forgotten this later one. It was natural 
that Miriam should seize upon the uppermost 
letter on which her master's name was partly 
inscribed, and it never occurred either to her- 
self or to Agnes that this could be other 
than the one they were to deliver to Estcourt. 

The doctor was satisfied with the state of 
his patient, and consented that Mr. Estcourt 
should be permitted to see her as soon as she 
should awake ; and with beating heart Agnes 
took up her post to watch, knowing that the 
breaking to her of the news of his presence in 
thjg house might mean life or death. 

On Francis Estcourt' s feeUngs, as he 
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perused the letter, we forbear to dwell ; 
but all anger and bitterness towards his wife 
at once vanished. Her loving words, more 
tender and more womanly than he had ever 
known her to use, transported him with joy. 
She loved him then, and loved him through- 
out ; what mattered all else ? She should 
live, in mercy God would not take her from 
him now. He scarcely, in his excitement, 
understood what had passed ; he almost lost 
sight of the barrier that had been raised by 
her own hands, and overlooked for a time 
her previous mysterious allusions to his 
heinous sin, but continuing to read through 
the journal, his attention was forcibly arrested 
by words and sentences utterly incomprehen- 
.sible, forcing upon him the maddening con- 
viction that there was something in it beyond 
the displeasure of a pure woman at the folly 
and indiscretion of her husband. 

" God help and strengthen me,** so it ran, 
** when I read that fearful evidence of his 
guilt — of his — my husband's, oh, God, for- 
give me that I dared to ask to die.'* '* His 
sin is foul, but Thou, Lord, canst cleanse.*' 
Towards the end, ** Oh God my soul is dead 
within me, for he repudiates his guilt, though 
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the dreadful proof of it is before me. Unre- 
pentant still, and I forced to cast him off. 
Suffer him not to perish in his guilt ; '* and 
the journal ended with these words : " I have 
sent him the letter, as perchance he does not 
know I hold that bitter evidence." 

Estcourt remained in a maze of utter be- 
wilderment, but still the blessed conviction 
of her love predominated, and it was with an 
almost cheerful expression that he rose and 
welcomed Agnes as she re-entered the room. 
Her countenance was, however, disturbed and 
grave, as she said, 

" Mr. Estcourt, you must pardon me ; it 
is terrible to seem to doubt you — but 
Ruth — '' 

"Is she able to see me yet?'' eagerly 
interrupted Estcourt. " This letter has re- 
assured me upon one point, and the only one 
I care about. You were right, Mrs. Beres- 
ford ; she does love me. For the rest, she is 
under some frightful delusion — indeed, it 
amounts to insanity. All will come right, 
but only let me go to her ; " and in his im- 
patience Estcourt almost forgot the invariable 
courtesy of his manners, and endeavoured to- 
put Agnes aside. 
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'* You must listen to me first," she said, 
with marked emphasis. ** There is some 
serious suspicion of wrong-doing in Ruth's 
mind ; it is not a mere hallucination. When 
I broke to her just now the fact of your 
arrival, she murmured words to which, you 
may believe, I would not voluntarily have 
listened, but I feared to leave her in the first 
moments of the shock, and she was after- 
wards evidently unaware of my presence. As 
near as I can recall them, these were her 
words, ' Now God be thanked that he has 
returned, and although so impenitent a while 
since, grant that he may now be even as the 
prodigal, and that I may receive him.' Mr. Est- 
court, you alone can tell to what these ex- 
pressions refer. I should not have repeated 
them, and thus appear to doubt you, but that, 
for some reason, Ruth is yearning to receive 
back not so much a loving husband as a 
penitent man. She has strangely harped on 
that theme through all her wanderings, though 
without pointing to you individually. If in 
this matter she is thwarted, I fear the disap- 
pointment may be too much for her failing 
strength. Whatever," and her searching 
glance seemed to probe his inmost soul, 
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" may be the cause of her disquietude, I 
would entreat you, as you value her life, not 
to disappoint her hopes as to your repent- 
ance.*' 

" Do me the justice to believe," he said, 
impatiently, ''that my wife's safety infinitely 
outweighs even my self-respect. At any 
other moment I might resent your implica- 
tion ; now I can only feel grateful to you for 
the caution, and assure you that I will profit 
by it. I have many sins that need forgive- 
ness, though not those against my wife which 
you, perhaps naturally, assume ; and if by 
any folly or inadvertence I have caused her 
unhappiness, no words of penitence would be 
too strong. For the rest," he added with a 
smile, though a sad one, '* I would confess to 
any crime — murder itself — if her peace of 
mind required to know that I repented of it." 

So saying, he followed Agnes, and gently 
pulUng open the door to which she pointed, 
he advanced to the bedside. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ruth had been raised up in bed to an almost 
upright position, her soft hair falling over the 
pillows, shading her wan and pallid loveli- 
ness. 

Lovely indeed she looked ! But it was a 
spiritualized and unearthly beauty that struck 
cold to her husband's heart, and though a 
smile parted her lips, something in her ex- 
pression warned him, and would have done 
5o even without Agnes's words, that not yet, 
even if ever, dared he approach her with 
those greetings of rapturous tenderness, that 
welled up from his heart. He sank on his 
knees by the bedside, and covered his face 
with his hands. More than all else, the sight 
of her brought home to him irresistibly the 
conviction that they were parted in spirit and 
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soul ; for, being in ignorance of the cause, 
how could he hope to surmount the obstacles 
to their re-union ? And yet, never in the 
days of his wooing, had he loved her as he 
did now. Ruth interpreted his emotion after 
her own fashion, and a heavenly Ught shone 
in her eyes. New strength seemed to ani- 
mate her, as she half Hfted herself up, and^ 
laying her hands on his head, she said 
solemnly, ** Blessed be Thou, good Lord ! 
Thou hast softened his hard heart, and 
he returns to Thee penitent. It is so, 
Francis, is it not ? '* she continued, in 
a voice trembling with anxiety. **Thou 
hast repented with a true penitence?" 
During this mysterious thanksgiving, some- 
thing of indignation had been again aroused 
in Estcourt's breast ; a feeling of perplexity, 
amounting to despair, at being treated in the 
fashion of a pardoned criminal. He was 
tempted to a bitter rejoinder, when meeting 
her eyes fixed on his face with a keen, 
agonized appeal, his anger melted once 
more. An inspiration flashed through him, 
that some mystery enshrouded them which 
time alone could solve,' but that meantime, to 
argue, to oppose, or disappoint, might snap 
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the frail thread of life. The keen instinct of 
love warned him to humour her mood as if it 
were indeed an aberration, which was not the 
least likely of the solutions that presented 
themselves in turn to his perplexed brain. 
He took her wasted hand in his own, saying 
in solemn tones, and with firm, unfaltering 
accent, ** For all the sins of my past Hfe 
against God, and for every word or deed that 
can have caused you pain, my darling, I do 
most earnestly repent" 

It was not the spontaneous cry for pardon 
that might have been expected from one who 
had betrayed his wife in the shameful manner 
she believed, but Ruth appeared to be satis- 
fied. She was too weak to weigh the exact 
meaning of words ; and at any rate, even this 
confession contrasted favourably with his last 
letter, full of resentful indignation at being 
accused, and refusing to be judged. She 
sank back exhausted with the effort, but ap- 
parently in perfect peace ; her hand still re- 
maining in his. It was evident to Estcourt 
that his pardon for the unknown crime was 
sealed, and that their outward lives, at least, 
would be united. For the rest he must await 
her recovery ; but would she recover ? The 
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tide of life seemed to be ebbing perilously 
fast, as she lay back on her pillow, white and 
motionless, her eyes unnaturally large, the 
other features pinched and worn. 

Her recovery proceeded slowly, however, but 
surely, up to a certain point. She could 
be carried to the window, where, propped up 
by cushions, she lay for hours watching the 
little boys at their play, and following with 
her wistful eyes their father's tender, loving 
ways with them. She was gentle and 
affectionate with him, and he would often 
sit by her, reading out and repeating the 
texts and hymns in which she was wont to 
delight, and later on, he carried her into the 
garden, where Agnes would join them ; but 
he made no further advance in gaining Ruth's 
confidence. 

Ruth strove to regain something of her old 
gentle gaiety, but Agnes saw clearly that the 
effort was undermining her strength. She 
saw, too, that though she constantly followed 
Frank's movements, and that a great love 
for him shone out of her clear eyes, yet if he 
approached her, or if he ventured on any 
endearing term, she would shrink, like the 
sensitive plant, at the softest touch. The 
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spring of her life seemed broken. Once she 
laid her hand on Estcourt's arm, and drawing 
his head down, she whispered, 
" Thou didst receive the letter? *' 
" Yes, my darling," he replied, " and I 
bless you for those words ! *' 

A pained, surprised look came into her 
face, but she turned it instantly aside, and 
murmured a desire to be left alone to sleep. 
From that moment her progress, slow though 
it had been, was arrested; it was her last 
effort. Surely, surely he should have had 
one word of sorrow and of remorse, and her 
woman^s heart cried out in her great pain. 
Had Ruth's mind been stronger, she must 
have perceived that they were playing at 
cross-purposes. It is in mental, as in physical 
anguish ; the greater pain for the moment 
absorbs and overwhelms the lesser. Thus 
with Ruth. Her overwhelming agony had 
been the thought of Frank* s spiritual danger, 
and that they were parted for eternity ! This 
left literally no room for personality ; it was 
an angel lamenting over a lost soul. That 
awful weight withdrawn, which had hitherto 
pressed back every human feeling, slowly the 
anguish of the betrayed wife rose up. 
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Poor, suffering Ruth ! How could it be 
otherwise ? His words of mad love for 
another, as she believed, in that fatal letter, 
'' the only one he had ever, ever could 
love,*' came back to her with an intensified 
perception. In the vigour of health she had 
centered all her hopes on his spiritual re- 
storation through penitence, but now, en- 
feebled as she was in mind and body, those 
phrases of impassioned love addressed to 
another recurred to her with redoubled force ; 
and though her religious faith sufficed for 
perfect forgiveness, the sacred rights of a 
wife needed more than his vague expres- 
sion of penitence for general errors, and she 
shrank with inexpressible pain from any 
words of endearment. Frank persuaded him- 
self that some physical pressure on the brain, 
consequent on her long watching and her 
subsequent illness, was the cause of the 
alienation. And so the days wore them- 
selves along, and still Agnes watched for 
some opportunity to discover the mystery ; 
for she was not deceived, though a stranger 
might not have noticed that there was any- 
thing amiss, Frank's chivalrous, tender devo- 
tion being as unfailing as Ruth's gentle 
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patience was unvarying. He was waiting 
for the recovery of her mind ; Ruth waited 
for — she hardly knew what. 

It was touching to see the friendship be- 
tween the two women, though it was in vain 
that each strove to understand the other. 

" If Frank had wronged her," thought 
Agnes, '* Ruth could not love him as she 
does now, more dearly than even in their 
palmiest days, for she watches him cease- 
lessly. If he has not wronged her, why then 
this unnatural shrinking from the slightest 
manifestation of his affection for her ? '' 

To Ruth, on the other hand, Agnes's past 
history and present feelings were an insoluble 
riddle. To have married without love, to 
have hardened her heart against her husband, 
to have cherished an unholy affection, these 
were beyond the scope of her comprehension, 
though no form of suffering was outside the 
range of her sympathy. 

How seldom is true sympathy to be met 
with, even among those bound together by 
the closest ties ! 

Nothing is more rare than the gift of feel- 
ing for the vexation of others, when it is not 
the kind of annoyance that would weigh 
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heavily on ourselves, or than the faculty of 
mourning with others, simply because they 
mourn, not because we deem that they have 
just cause for mourning. How often does an 
external crook in another's lot evoke need- 
less pity ; while the small neglects, the 
trifling unkindnesses, the unfeeling words, 
which sting and goad that same sensitive 
nature, are passed over, or, harder still, their 
being so acutely felt is made the subject of 
reproof ! " Why should you mind ? They 
did not mean to wound you. tt would not 
affect me.'' True, but the '* me " and the 
''you" and the "they" are separate per- 
sons, differing in every fibre of their being. 
It may be that most often the dart is thrown 
with the distinct purpose of wounding, but 
the flash of temper once over, it is easy 
enough to forget the value of the sharp 
words we have used, and to cast the blame 
on the over-sensitiveness of the victims. 
When shall we learn to measure pain by the 
degree of irritation it inflicts on the sufferer, 
and not to gauge it solely by that which the 
same amount would produce upon ourselves ? 
Agnes was more and more determined to 
get at the truth. That there must be a mis- 
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sing letter she was persuaded. She mentioned 
to Ruth one afternoon the perplexity inta 
which she had been thrown by not having 
Mr. Estcourt's London address at the time 
of her seizure. Agnes had no particular mo- 
tive in making that remark, except that, in 
leading the conversation to his arrival, some 
chance word might afford her the desired 
clue. 

'* It needed not to perplex thyself, Agnes,"" 
said Ruth, " Miriam knew his address." 

"That most certainly she did not," ex- 
claimed Agnes, with some eagerness. *' Until 
she found the postscript of some letter which 
you had thrown aside, she had no idea of his 
whereabouts." 

The colour mounted to Ruth's cheek, and 
for a moment she seemed puzzled, but she 
rarely now had the strength to follow out any 
line of thought. She only said, in her 
patient, quiet way, 

" Miriam forgot, or perchance she did not 
notice the address ; for it was written in 
full." 

" Are you sure ? " said Agnes, laying down 
the piece of work on which she was engaged^ 
and looking her earnestly in the face. 
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*' Quite sure, Agnes," she answered, *' I 
addressed the letter in full, and Miriam took 
it from the desk. But it matters not.'' 

This was said wearily, almost impatiently ; 
and for this Ruth took herself to task. 

*' Dear Agnes, forgive me ; I am wayward 
and faithless. Ah, thou hast asked me for 
counsel in times gone by ; now I need it 
myself ! I seem to be a rudderless bark. 
Woe is me ! where is my faith, my trust ? 
But the Lord is behind the cloud. I doubt 
it not, and in His own good time will vouch- 
safe me light and guiding ! " 

At that moment the ringing laugh of the 
two boys was heard, contrasting strangely 
with the quiet sadness within. Hughie was 
perched on his father's head, shouting with 
excitement, while Frankie held the rope with 
which he had harnessed his victim, Estcourt 
kicking out with all his might. 

The expression on Ruth's face, as these 
joyous sounds reached her, and, as leaning 
forward, she could see the play that was 
going on, was to Agnes a confirmation of her 
suspicions. Intense love gleamed in her 
eyes, but shaded by an unwonted expression 
of some other feeling. Not bitterness, for 
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even then she murmured a prayer for the 
three dear ones, but something more akin to 
doubt and bewilderment ; and a deep-drawn^ 
convulsive sob, shook her wasted frame. 

*' Ruth," said Agnes, "where are the little 
miniatures of your boys ? I don't see them 
anywhere ; they looked so pretty on your 
table. I miss many little knick-knacks you 
used to have scattered about. I must smarten 
up your sitting-room, which has been sadly 
neglected of late; do let me find those 
things." 

Ruth unfastened the ribbon from her throat 
which held the key. 

'* They are mostly in the brass-bound box. 
Some, I think, are in the desk ; but tlie same 
key opens both." 

" May I," said Agnes, seizing the key, 
'* ferret about and get out what I like ? Will 
you trust me, Ruth ? I promise not to read 
any letters," she added, with a smile. 

** Yes, Agnes, what thou wilt. I will trust 
thee ;" and she lay back, as if inclined to 
doze. 

Very much like a thief felt Agnes, as she 
stole out of the room, carrying the desk with 
her, which she now felt morally persuaded 
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contained the letter to which Ruth alluded. 
She sat down by the window of the adjoining 
room, her heart throbbing with her intense 
anxiety. 

Reader, you have probably, throughout 
these pages, found yourself blaming this 
woman; setting her down as heartless, 
haughty, headstrong — haughty and self- 
willed we admit, but never heartless. No, 
it was only that pride and reserve had 
hitherto pressed down and stifled all her 
warmest feelings. But now she was yearning 
with breathless eagerness to bring back light 
and peace to her friends, though it would 
sever herself from the only interest she had in 
life, and leave her alone. 

To her deep disappointment nothing at first 
was to be seen but files of accounts " paid," 
a few letters tied together, a case of the 
miniatures she had asked about, and an 
account-book. Agnes took them all out, and 
there, underneath all the rest, lay the missing 
letter. No wonder Miriam, finding that other 
one at the top, had not looked further. In 
her impatience, Agnes could scarcely wait to 
replace the other articles. She flew to the 
garden, where Frank was now resting after his 
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breathless exertions, and beckoned to him. 
Cautioning him, with a finger on her lips, not 
to disturb the sleeping woman by any excla- 
mation, she held the letter before his eyes. 

" The Honble. Francis Estcourt, D — 
Hotel, G — Square, London ;*' and, whisper- 
ing that Ruth slept, she left him. 

After a while Agnes returned to Frank 
but was arrested on the threshold by the sight 
of his face. She verily believed for a moment 
that madness had seized him. He was usually 
a calm and self-possessed man, apparently in- 
dolent and easy-tempered. Few were aware 
of the volcano of wild passions that could still 
make havoc in his heart, and of the outbreaks 
of fierce, ungovernable temper to which he 
had been subjected in his youth. They had 
lain dormant in later years. The gentle in- 
fluence of his wife had softened down the 
rough edges of his character, and he had him- 
self come to forget the uncontrollable out- 
bursts which had caused such pain and fear 
to his mother. As he grew to manhood, self- 
respect enabled him to a great extent to 
overcome these feelings ; and since his mar- 
riage the blessed peace that pervaded his 
home had apparently lulled to rest the latent 
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poison. Now the flood had suddenly burst its 
bounds, and as the gigantic waves pour in 
with a mighty rush through a breach in the 
sea-wall and sweep all before them in an over- 
whelming torrent, so now his fury burst 
through all restraint, and he abandoned him- 
self to the horrible, tumult of his soul. His 
teeth were tightly set, his eyes bloodshot, his 
whole frame was quivering with the mad wrath 
that possessed him. He rushed towards Agnes, 
who quailed as if she were indeed in the power 
of a lunatic ; and, in very truth, at that 
moment he was not far from the border-land 
which separates ungovernable passion from in- 
sanity. But Agn^s did not falter, and in one 
instant the sight of her calmed him, and he 
drew back in shame, his chivalry crying out 
against such unseemly vehemence in a 
woman's presence. 

" Forgive me,'* was all he could say. *' The 
horror was so sudden. My poor darling, my 
gentle angel, what she must have suffered ! 
Oh, God ! '' he said, and again a dangerous 
lightning shot from his eyes, *' that that arch- 
traitress should have dared ! Where is she — 
that demon in the garb of a woman ? I must 
see her, confront her ; hold her up to the . 
scorn, the loathing of all men ! " 
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" Francis Estcourt," said Agnes, subduing 
him by the quiet authority of her tone, " this 
wild fury can only imperil your wife's safety, 
and destroy what hope for her life remains ! 
Nay, nay ! " she said, as at those last words a 
shudder passed through him from head to 
foot, and she feared a renewal of the storm, 
'* with care she may yet recover ; but re- 
member,'' she continued impressively, " it 
rests in a great measure with yourself. If, as 
I gather — pray listen — "as he was again 
beginning to interrupt her, *' if, as I gather, 
someone — " he ground his teeth with rage — 
" has come between you, be thankful that the 
timely knowledge of this mischief enables you 
to frustrate the evil intention. Vengeance may 
surely wait. If, with the example before you 
of Ruth, who has borne in patient silence some 
grievous wrong, you can still harbour revenge, 
at any rate let the thought of her, and of how 
best to spare her any shock, calm you. To 
see you as you are would surely kill her." 

The firm, sensible words had their effect. 
Estcourt gradually mastered himself, though 
the spasm that still convulsed his features 
from time to time showed the effort it cost 
him. Situated as these two were, with Agnes 

VOL, in. R 
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having exerted herself on his behalf, it was 
natural that there should be perfect confidence 
between them. Finding that Ruth still slept, 
he narrated to Agnes the whole story, even to 
his own folly ; but it was characteristic of the 
man, as well as of the respect in which he 
held Agnes, that not one word was said that 
could offend the taste or shock the sensitive- 
ness of the most rigid. He would not even 
enter into the question of Ruby's previous life, 
though he now knew that the tales he had 
heard must be true. No, Estcourt was not 
one who would offend the ears of a woman by 
dwelling on topics of this nature ; and for the 
woman who would not feel herself offended he 
would have had a supreme contempt. No 
wonder, when he described the shameful sub- 
stitution of the two names, no wonder, Agnes 
thought, that he was beside himself with 
bitter hatred of the wretch who had sold her- 
self to such deadly perfidy. No wonder that 
he still hurled forth imprecations on her head, 
and swore to confront her with his knowledge 
of her fiendish plot. 

He knew none of the details as to where the 
letter had reached his darling, or whether the 
sight of the vile traitress had been forced on 
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her pure eyes. He knew nothing of the burn- 
ing theatre, of Ruth's sublime forgiveness and 
nursing of the wretched sinner. But this he 
did know : that she had forgiven him, while 
yet she had believed him to have been guilty. 
Scalding tears of agony forced themselves 
through his fingers as he clasped them over 
his eyes, striving to hide them from Agnes, 
with a true Englishman's dislike of revealing 
any inward emotions ; and when he recalled 
the scene at his wife's bedside, and his own 
coldly uttered words, mere commonplace ex- 
pressions of sorrow for any pain he may have 
caused hfer, as if it were but the question of a 
word or impatient look, he again nearly lost 
all control over himself. And that angel of 
forgiveness had blessed him, and was content 
to receive that vague expression of remorse 
for the foul wrong she believed him to have 
done ! Not content, though. No, he called 
to mind her pained look of disappointment, 
her shrinking, from his attempted caresses. 
Thank God, his Ruth was not a woman to 
share her husband's affections with another I 
With the key to the enigma before him, he 
read and. re-read her letter and journal. Hdw 
beautiful were her severity and denunciations 
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I, blended with love and forgiveness 
sinner! She gave up the children 
hough broken-hearted at their loss ; 
rould not condone his sin by receiving 
k unrepentant. And he had ap- 
her with the miserable formula of 
s. Good God ! could he ever recover 
Id he ever make up to her for the 
e had undergone ? Meanwhile, Agnes 
lim, and had gone to prepare Ruth 
oy that was awaiting her, leaving 
to regain some measure of self- 
Ruth still lay wrapped in deep 
and as Agnes watched by her side, 
if an angel were whispering to the 
5per, so peaceful was the expression 
, and as if her patient and faithful 
Ip had been heard, and the end of 
trial was at hand. When after a 
woke, it was to find Agnes holding 

darling," said Agnes, striving to 
er emotion, " Francis is waiting to 
you. Such a wonderful thing has 
A story has unexpectedly come 
of forgery and villanous treachery ; 
dear, you must be brave and calm. 
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An end has come at last to all your misery. 
Your husband is blameless, and you have 
your reward — even here on earth ! " 

With these words Agnes kissed her, and 
left the room as Estcourt entered it. 

Agnes walked slowly home. Her task was 
accomplished ; from henceforth no one needed 
her. The Estcourts would be happy at last, 
and Amy in a very few days would return to 
her parents, improved enough in health to 
walk with crutches. Hitherto Agnes had 
postponed all thought of her own projects, 
but the inevitable hour was at hand when 
she must face the future. After Amy had 
retired to rest, she went up to her room, 
resolved to come to a final decision as to her 
plans. She could not bring herself to pay 
any visits, not even the promised one to 
Lady Rothley, where, as elsewhere, she would 
assuredly have to endure all the usual gossip 
as to passing events. She could imagine 
what it would cost her to reappear among 
her former friends, knowing but too well how 
certain subjects would be avoided in her 
presence — the war in India, any scandal of 
the hour — the Sinclairs. No, no, it was 
impossible! Nor could she face the old 
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Priory ; the flood of memories with which it 
was associated would be intolerable ! Her 
thoughts turned to Ruth's last words, " Light 
would come, a path be opened so plainly 
before her that she could not mistake it/' 
All very well, reasoned Agnes, for Ruth to 
say this, but where was the light ? Such 
manifestations never occur in real life, how- 
ever well they may sound in fiction. Dear 
Ruth, she lived too much in the clouds, and 
her advice, though excellent upon all moral 
and religious points, had no practical bearing 
on mundane affairs ; she must therefore decide 
without waiting for this mysterious indica- 
tion. She had scarcely settled herself in her 
arm-chair, when there came a knock at the 
door, and the servant put into her hand a 
parcel, which had just been brought over 
from the station by special messenger. 

Agnes vaguely wondered what it could can- 
tain, and then the loneliness of her position 
struck a chill to her heart. It was more with 
wonder that she looked at the missive, than 
with either anxiety or fear. What had she to 
fear ? There was but one being on earth who 
could still-— yes, alas, it was so I—- who could 
still arouse emotion in her breast ; and if he 
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were dead or dying, no one assuredly would 
send for her. Then suddenly it flashed upon 
her that it might be some intelligence that 
was to be broken to Amy — some accident to 
Evelyn or . . .. to Malcolm ! She tore open 
the parcel, desiring that the messenger should 
wait It contained a note from her lawyer, 
Mr. Campion, enclosing a letter and a tele- 
gram. She seized the latter ; it was dated 
from Brindisi, and addressed to Mr. Campion. 

" Captain Beresford landed, too weak from 
effect of wound to proceed. No immediate 
danger, but friends should be apprised. Am 
obliged to leave. — SURGEON H." 

Her first impression was one of intense 
relief. She was sorry for Lionel, but with his 
magnificent constitution she did not imagine 
that there could be danger from mere 
weakness. Still, it might be well to send out 
a doctor or a nurse. She would suggest the 
arrangement to Mr. Campion, and desire him 
to spare no expense for whatever he deemed 
necessary. Again she referred to his brief 
note, *' I think it best to avoid delay, by send- 
ing you the enclosed by train and special 
messenger.'' Why did he send to her, instead 
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of to the friends, as the telegram recom- 
mended ? She paused ; for who, then were 
Lionel's friends? Like herself, he had no 
near relatives, and as to friends, the " Bills" 
and " Harrys " and " old fellows " were not 
likely, and probably not able, to go to him, 
while as for George Malcolm, he was travel- 
ling abroad, with his wife to attend to. She 
took up her pen to begin her answer to Mr. 
Campion, but she found the wording of her 
reply no easy matter. He personally made 
no offer of assistance, appearing evidently to 
consider himself as merely the channel of 
communication, and throwing upon her all 
responsibility. Then slowly and faintly, but 
very persistently, a conviction, unwelcomed 
and even resisted, edged itself into her mind, 
and struggle as she might, the voice of con- 
science would not be silenced. ** Was this 
the light for which she had been waiting, and 
which she had promised to follow, the light 
streaming down for her guidance upon the 
plain path of duty ? " She tried to harden 
and blind herself to this conclusion, as she 
purposely recalled the magnitude of her 
wrongs, and the humiliations which had 
justified her resolve never again to see her 
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liusband. But side by side with these memo- 
ries, other considerations would intrude them- 
selves. Malcolm had written to her, soon 
after Lionel's departure, giving her the mes- 
sage with which her husband had charged 
him, and adding a few words from himself. 
He assured her that Lionel's conduct had 
been grossly exaggerated . and misconstrued, 
that when she came to learn the whole truth, 
he confidently believed that she would con- 
sent to meet her husband half-way in his 
desire for a reconciliation. At the time this 
had but added gall to the bitterness of her 
feelings, and although of late she had in 
many respects been softened by Ruth's teach- 
ing and example, she had persisted in refusing 
to admit any plea on Lionel's behalf. But now ! 
Could it be that he was seriously ill, possibly 
in danger? Could it be that this was the 
path opened out, that the plain and obvious 
duty of joining him was before her ? She 
sat for some time fighting against the con- 
viction, but in vain. At last she rose, and 
giving herself no further time to vacillate or 
withdraw, sprang to the bell, and while it was 
being answered an inspiration came to her, 
which at once lifted the most pressing load of 
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difficulty from her mind. Miss Edwards should 
come with her, dear Teddy was always ready,, 
and in an instant the whole aspect of the 
position was changed. In her morbid efforts 
to escape from the inevitable, she persuaded 
herself that it was no longer a wife, starting 
off alone to nurse a sick husband, but two 
women going out to help sxi invalid, who was 
without kith or kin ! All arrangements were 
speedily made ; a telegram sent to Mr. Cam- 
pion to meet her with money and a passport ; 
one to Miss Edwards, to be ready to start the 
following evening ; and another to Herbert 
Talbot, begging him to fetch away his 
daughter Amy. And by nine o'clock the 
next morning Agnes, with her maid and 
Lionel's own servant, was on her way to 
Brindisi. 

To Ruth she enclosed the surgeon's tele- 
gram, with but these words, '' Before you 
read this I shall have started. God bless 

you.— Agnes." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Shortly after LioneVs departure from Eng- 
land, George Malcolm and Evelyn were mar- 
ried very quietly, and went for a lengthened 
tour abroad. The treasures of Art had been 
a sealed book to her, though her natural gifts 
80 well fitted her to appreciate them. With 
Malcolm's cultivated taste to guide hers, and 
her intelligent perception of what was most 
beautiful in Art and Nature, the time spent in 
travel was as full of real and pure happiness 
as could fall to the lot of mortals. The 
taranquil, though true and warm affection he 
bore his wife, could no more compare with 
the mighty love that he had lavished upon 
A^es, and which had absorbed all the 
strongest feelings of his nature, than the 
quiet lake fed by rivulets from the hillside 
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can compare with the mighty ocean. Evelyn 
knew this, and was satisfied with her share, 
knowing that, such as it was, it was all that 
remained to him, and that it was bestowed 
without one lingering regret. For all this, 
Malcolm had not chosen to subject his wife 
to any painful misgivings, such as may come 
to the purest and best in spite of themselves. 
Later on, when the bond of wedded life 
should have welded them into one by the 
perfect union of every interest and of every 
fibre of their separate beings, then they 
might together work for the happiness of 
Agnes, and restore those two to each other. 
Pending this, it was better, so Malcolm felt, 
that he should only communicate by letter 
with Agnes, to whom, on the eve of leav- 
ing England, he sent a full account of his 
parting interview with her husband, and 
delivered the messages with which Lionel 
had charged him. 

The arrangements which Colonel Malcolm 
had been enabled to carry out with the 
authorities at the Horse Guards had resulted 
in Lionel's exchanging into the — Regiment 

of Foot, then stationed at , on the N. W. 

frontier of India, where he was welcomed by 
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his new comrades with hearty warmth. They 
had heard no details of the events which had 
compelled him to leave England, but con- 
eluded that he had got into some awful 
mess, and those who had known him pre- 
viously, of whom there were several, could 
testify to his being " no end of a good 
fellow." They had a vague idea that his 
"wiie must be to blame. The little Viscount 
and the heiress-hunter of our former acquaint- 
ance were both at the seat of war, and as 
Agnes had found no favour in their eyes 
during their short acquaintance with her, 
they were inclined to believe that Lionel 
was the victim of her tyranny, and that, as 
they had foreboded, she had held the purse- 
strings with so tight a grip, that '* naturally a 
fellow was driven to play." It was very 
pleasant to have him among them, and they 
gave him an ovation which, to do him justice, 
he did not desire, and, as he acknowledged 
to himself, he did not deserve. Once, in the 
course of conversation, an observation was 
hazarded by the little Viscount, disparaging 
heiresses in general, and he was proceeding 
to apply his theory rather pointedly to 
Lionel's experience, when the latter turned 
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upon him and Indignantly quashed the im^ 
putation. 

" He shut me up in no time/' said that 
youth to one of his comrades, '' it really 
seemed as if he cared for that disagreeable 
wife of his, though he is precious close about 
it all. He is a downright good fellow, though, 
and we are in luck to have him here. He'll 
fight like Old Nick when it comes to the 
scratch." 

" Yes, he looks like fighting," said the man 
to whom he was speaking, " but he does not 
give me the idea of the happy-go-lucky sort 
of chap you made him out." 

" Fact is, he is altered somehow. I can 
see that. He is cheery enough at times ; but 
at others, one don't know him again* I can't 
quite make him out." 

" He is out and out good to his men, and 
looks after them," chimed in the other ; " but 
I had fancied him quite a different sort of 
fellow ; as you say, sometimes he's as jolly as 
a sand-boy ; but yet altogether he seems to 
have more brains in him than one expected 
from your account." 

The other smoked his cheroot in silenoe 
for some minutes^ meditating on the probable 
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<:auses of the change in Lionel. At last he 
said, 

** I suppose a year or two of matrimony 
-weighs on a man ; and then there was a baby 
that died, not that he could care much about 
that. But I daresay his wife took on ; and then 
if she cut up rough about the gambling, I 
suppose it's been hard lines on him, and 
makes him down on his luck." 

It was quite true that late events had 
considerably sobered Lionel, and all his best 
qualities were brought out by the life he 
was now leading — his courage especially, not 
merely in facing danger, but, far more difficult, 
in the hardships and difficulties surrounding 
them, which he bore, and shared with his 
men, with the utmost good humour. 

With his men, indeed, he was already a 
favourite. He thought of their comfort 
before his own, and admirable as was the 
behaviour of all the young officers amid the 
anxieties and discomforts of this hurried ex- 
pedition, Lionel shone pre-eminent among 
them. His spirits rose whenever work had 
to be done, and in the night bivouacs, or 
other hardships of a soldier's existence inci- 
dental to the species of warfare in which they 
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were engaged, he was the life and soul of 
officers and men alike. It was in times of in- 
action, when he could only sit in his tent and 
think — ^and to think was with him an entirely 
new experience — that the change came over 
him which perplexed his comrades. 

Poor Lionel ! He was only like many of 
his kind. With proper education, and the 
softening influence of a home-life in early 
youth, his fate might have been very different. 
As it was, he was cast very young on the 
world, having been pitchforked from a public 
school to a crammer, who, without imparting 
any knowledge worthy of the name, con- 
trived to hammer into his memory a smatter- 
ing of classics and of dry historical facts, 
utterly useless by reason of their super- 
ficiality, with a modicum of those other 
acquirements which are supposed to be 
essential to the education of a gentleman. 
In this way he scrambled into the Army, and 
was thrown, at the age of nineteen, into the 
vortex of London society. His good looks, 
high birth, and winning manners ensured his 
welcome into that charmed inner circle where 
to flirt with your friend's wife, to frequent the 
coulisses of the fashionable theatres, to bet^ 
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to gamble and run into debt, to live for self 
alone, and to acknowledge no duty towards 
God or man beyond the occasional attend- 
ance at some musical church service, the 
routine duty of the regiment, and the obser- 
vance of the code of honour as current in 
that inner circle, constitute the accepted and, 
apparently, the approved life of the young 
men of the day. This is scarcely the fault of 
the individuals themselves comprising it. Let 
but an opportunity be given, and then Eng- 
land may well be proud of those same lads, 
not of their valour alone — that is a matter of 
course — but of their endurance and self- 
denial, of the unselfish cheerfulness which 
they evince during privations and sickness. 
During one of these periods of inaction 
Lionel was sitting alone in his tent, and after 
a longer period of meditation than usual, 
during which he had shifted uneasily in his 
seat, and given various other signs of mental 
perturbation, he gathered himself up for an 
arduous undertaking — no less than the indit- 
ing of a letter to his wife, to be given her in 
case of his death. He considered this to be 
about the best thing he could now do, and he 
concluded the unwonted strain upon his mental 
VOL. in. s 
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faculties by lighting another pipe. Then, 
tumbling his writing materials out of the re- 
cesses of his kit, and muttering to himself 
that " a fellow can't do more than he can do," 
he settled to the difficult task of composing 
that letter, as well as one to Malcolm. 

They were finished at last, and though 
certainly neither of them was a model- of 
composition or of grammar, they showed at 
least the mind of the writer, his real distress 
for past errors, and his good resolves for the 
future. To Agnes he repeated the assurances, 
which he had already given to Malcolm, of his 
earnest desire to turn over a new leaf, trust- 
ing that if he survived, he might have the 
good luck to make a name for himself of 
which she need not be ashamed, and adding 
an earnest hope that she would forgive him 
for all the wrong he had done her. He per- 
sisted, however, that he had cared for no one 
but herself, and that on this point she would 
find she had been mistaken. Much in the 
same style ran his note to Malcolm, in which 
he enclosed what he had written to Agnes. 
Then his thoughts fell back into the old 
groove. " No doubt he had behaved ill ; the 
gambling away his wife's money was bad, 
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T3ut no one could be more sorry than he was. 
As to Eva Sinclair, it had never gone further 
than a foolish flirtation, which all those d— d 
meddling women made the most of, always 
shoving them together ! '' Then in regard to 
that rubbish of his refusing to run away with 
her, it was confounded calumny. Why in 
the world should they run away ? To begin 
with, he had been on the point of arrest, and 
nothing had passed between them to warrant 
her leaving her home. Poor little Eva had 
simply lost her head at the moment, in a, 
paroxysm of terror at a newspaper report, for 
he knew that in her heart she was fond of her 
husband. 

Lionel, however, had misgivings as to his 
surviving to benefit by this forgiving process* 
There was some hard fighting to be done. 
Within a few hours they would have reached 
the stronghold of the hostile tribes, where 
they would meet with resolute opposition. 
Then would come the struggle, ending in 
laurels or the grave. He winced somewhat 
as the thought of the hereafter came over 
him. He was by no means an unbeliever, 
and some grave, kind words spoken by Maik 
colm, when he had jauntily alluded td his 
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probable death, sobered him, and gave a 
more solemn current to his thoughts. How- 
ever, pulling himself together, for it would 
never do to mope, he despatched his letters, 
joined his comrades, smoked innumerable 
cigars, played innumerable games of piquet, 
sauntered about discussing the chances of the 
coming fight, and got through the day in the 
best fashion he could. 

There was little work to be done. It was 
the lull before the storm. 



A gallant battle was fought on the morrow. 
The enemy's entrenchments were carried. 
Lionel, with his stalwart form, and cool, 
undaunted courage, cheered on his men, and 
was ever in front. Near him, the little Vis- 
count, who had been so daunted by Agnes*s 
repulse, fought like a lion. A shell burst 
near them, and while Lionel escaped, the 
other's sun had set for ever. 

For one moment Lionel leant over him, 
and the boy, pressing his hand, looked up, 
the death-film already gathering in his eyes^ 
and faintly whispered, 

" Locket — dear love — my mother ; " and 
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the next moment the widowed mother was 
childless. 

Lionel seized the locket containing, that 
mother's hair. It was her parting gift, ac- 
companied by many fond injunctions not to 
forget her, and, above all, not to forget his 
prayers. Well, the boy died in the perform- 
ance of his duty. He had just before 
dragged a wounded soldier to a place of 
safety, amidst a shower of shot and shell, 
and had returned to the post of danger. 
Yes, he had died a brave soldier's death, and 
gone to his last account, to be judged by 
One who weighs the temptations as well as 
the failures, and who has said, " Whosoever 
shall give a cup of cold water in My name 
shall not lose his reward.*' It may not have 
been done ostensibly in Christ's name, yet 
we would fain believe that He who inspires 
each act of mercy accepts it, even though the 
motive be imperfect. 

In another part of the field our friend the 
heiress-hunter fought with conspicuous gal- 
lantry. It was through no heed to his own 
safety that he survived unscathed. We will 
hope that the knowledge of his brave exploits 
may win the heart of some broad-acred girl, 
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who will deem the possessor of the Victoria 
Cross worthy to secure possession of herself 
and her lands. 

Lionel was ever in the thickest of the fight. 
His voice was heard amid the din, cheering 
and urging on his men, who were devoted to 
him. His bright, curly hair was seen in 
glimpses through the suffocating atmosphere 
of dense smoke which enveloped them. At 
length, with a loud hurrah, bursting through 
the last handful of the enemy at bay, and 
shouting, " Come on, boys ! at 'em once 
more ; we've won the day," he sprang into 
the redoubt. 

Even as he uttered that ringing cheer he 
fell, and, as it seemed, to rise no more. He 
was, however, found a few hours later by one 
of the band of noble women who visit die 
scene after the battle has done its cruel work 
— the surgeons' best aid, the angel of the 
ambulance, carrying water to the parched 
lips of the sufferers, speaking words of hope 
to the dying, receiving messages for the wife, 
the sister, no less than for the " loving lass " 
at home. These grand women, some of them 
liigh-born and gently nurtured, move about 
amid sights and sounds that might well 
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sicken the strongest man. All honour to 
them, whatever their creed, under whatever 
guise they work. Visitors among the lowest 
outcasts in the filthy dens of vice, nurses 
among the London poor, in those wretched 
rooms swarming with vermin, the atmosphere 
reeking with pestilent odours, reclaiming the 
outcasts, and gathering the children from the 
gutters. All honour to them ! Roman Catholic 
nuns, Anglican sisters, Mission women, Bible 
women. Low Church, High Church, Broad 
Church, all the servants of one Master, 
Christ — all combating the twin foes, sin and 
disease. Is it possible that these women can 
be of the same flesh and blood — often of the 
same position and culture — as those others 
who live but for the amusement of the hour, 
who all unite under one banner, the world's, 
all live for one object, excitement — all com- 
bating their twin foes, conscience and ennui f 
Perhaps here, too, the individuals are not en- 
tirely to blame. If good examples were set 
them, and means of escape afforded them, 
they might turn from the empty triumphs 
or bitter mortifications of their daily butterfly 
life, and find in the service of others, in alle- 
idating sorrow, in assuaging pain, a joy such 
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as their greatest triumph had never yielded, 
an antidote to the deepest pain they have 
ever felt. Unfortunately women, particularly 
girls, have no call to special duties, and it is 
a hard task to break through the trammels of 
habit, and the meshes coiled around by cus- 
tom and fashion. 

Lionel's wounds were severe ; but after a 
time he had sufficiently recovered to bear 
moving to England. 

He scrawled a few lines to Colonel Mal- 
colm previous to embarking, and sent all 
the letters to the care of his lawyer. It was 
the only channel of communication which he 
kept up. He seemed at first to be progress- 
ing in his convalescence. But the wound did 
not heal as the surgeon expected. The 
intense heat while passing through the Red 
Sea and the Canal, added to the confine- 
ment on board a crowded transport, were 
probably the causes of his increasing weak- 
ness and the unhealthy condition of the 
wound. It was thought best to transfer him 
to a P. and O. boat about to leave Alexan- 
dria for Brindisi, and an army-surgeon, him- 
self invalided home, undertook the charge of 
him until he could be within reach of his 
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friends. Very gentle and patient had he 
become, more so than his comrades thought 
either natural or desirable. 

** Come, cheer up, old man. It's that 
infernal Canal that has upset the coach. I 
myself feel no better than a washed-out rag. 
But you're so down on your luck. Td rather 
by half you'd let fly. Now tell me what is it, 
old chap ? Is it pain, or what ? " 

" Not so much pain ; but that I feel some- 
how slipping down — and — between ourselves, 
as if I should never be on my pins again ; 
and then one gets thinking, you know, of all 
one's old cursed follies and mistakes." 

*' Ah, that's only the blues, you know. 
We have all done queerish things that don't 
bear thinking about ; there is no use in grind- 
ing over it, the thing now is to make a fresh 
start, and leave the past to take care of itself. 
You'll be all right by the time we get to 
Brindisi, and when I get back from looking 
up my people in Scotland, I shall find you at 
' The Turf ' as right as a trivet." 

Lionel did not answer. There was some- 
thing in the other's manner belying his words, 
an overstrained assumption of assurance that 
startled him. It was strange that these two 
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men, fast friends and comrades, who had 
passed together the night hours previous to 
the battle, and had talked over the proba- 
bility of being killed, should now shrink from 
the approach of death in another form. 
Strange, indeed ! But not more inexplicable 
than that which we daily witness among 
people who profess to think of eternity, and 
who in the fulness of health, allude glibly 
enough to the uncertainty of life, while des- 
canting on the necessary preparation for 
death. Let sickness but come, what a terror 
they evince lest the sick person should chance 
to look his danger in the face ; how they study 
to be cheerful at the bedside, and to laugh at 
any token of alarm, while assuming recovery 
to be a certainty, and this when they know 
what will be the most probable issue of the 
struggle. Then, when all pretence of comfort 
becomes useless, and the physician's fiat goes 
forth, when it has come to be a question of 
hours, and the enfeebled body, reacting on 
the mind, denies to the poor sufferer any 
lucid thoughts, or power of prayer, then the 
watchers arouse. Who will speak to the 
dying man of his doom ? Who will break to 
him that in a few short hours he will pass 
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through the portals of time, to enter upon 
that eternity which it has been the persistent 
object of their endeavours to keep out of his 
view. At last, when the death-struggle is at 
hand, the breath laboured, the clammy dew 
upon his brow, the weakened mind unable to 
rouse itself, even to fear, possibly the clergy- 
man is summoned, a few prayers are said, 
and all is over. The sick man has passed 
away peaceably, never having for one instant 
realized his state. In most cases, those who 
loved him are perfectly satisfied, whatever 
his life may have been. '* He was so re- 
signed, so peaceful in his last hours ! " 
'' Judge not, that ye be not judged." God's 
mercy is infinitely above our ways. Per- 
chance, hovering on the confines of eternity, 
a whisper of infinite love may melt the ice- 
bound heart ; a prayer of penitence may wing 
its way to God, bringing down at the same 
moment the blessed assurance of pardon and 
healing; but our practice is none the less 
hollow and inconsistent. 

On landing at Brindisi, Lionel rallied con- 
siderably, but the surgeon who had accom- 
panied him would not hear of his under- 
taking the journey to England imtil his 
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Strength had somewhat returned. ** It might 
be," he added, *' some days, nay, some few 
weeks, before he could be moved with safety," 
and when taking his leave he asked Lionel 
to which of his friends he should write to ex- 
plain the delay. 

A melancholy smile passed over the poor 
invalid's face. There was no one, he felt, 
whom he had a right to summon to his side. 
A sad position for the popular Lionel, spoiled 
^.vAfited! In London his table would have 
been covered with invitations, no party of 
pleasure complete without him, and yet there 
was not one among them all on whom, even 
at such a moment, he had a legitimate claim ! 

He had no means of knowing whether his 
letters had ever reached their destination. 
He had written to his early friend and pro- 
tector, Malcolm. But how could he expect 
him to leave his wife to attend on one who 
was neither kith nor kin ? 

" Thanks, my dear doctor," he at last re- 
plied, ''write, please, to Daniel Campion, 
Esq., Lincoln's Inn. He looks after my 
business, and will know what to do.'' And 
his eyes filled with tears as he turned wearily 
to the wall. 
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The Malcolms were still abroad. Time 
had effected all that was needed to the per- 
fecting of their happiness. Every day, each 
with its own incidents, revealed to the hus- 
band more clearly the sterling worth of the 
wife whom he had won. Evelyn's sunny dis- 
position, her unflagging spirits, tempered by 
the deep tenderness, inherited from her father, 
to all in need of sympathy and help, endeared 
her to Malcolm beyond all expression. The 
vein of sarcasm, or rather the contempt for 
the shallow pretences and conventionalities 
of life, which was perhaps unduly prominent 
in her father's character, had become 
softened down in the daughter by the in- 
fluence of her husband. From him she 
learned, in practice, of that Charity that 
" never fails '' in pitying, rather than con- 
demning those who, poisoned by the artificial 
air around them, are driven to adopt and 
accept the shams which in their hearts they 
despise. Yes, Malcolm and Evelyn were 
thoroughly well riiatched, and while he 
cherished her with all the tenderness of his 
heart, and honoured her with all the chivalry 
of his nature, she, on her part, simply wor- 
shipped her husband. Her woman's in- 
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stincts told her there were depths she had 
never fathomed, and memories she could 
never stir. He had never attempted to de- 
ceive her in this ; none could replace the 
image of Agnes, no other could entirely fill 
the place she had occupied. But he loyally 
redeemed his pledge to Evelyn, that she,, his 
wife, should reign supreme, the only occu- 
pant of his heart, as she should be the first 
and paramount object of his life. 



CHAPTER VII. 

When Agnes was fairly on her road to 
Brindisi, a reaction set in, and she began 
to ask herself whether she had not been too 
hasty in assuming it was her imperative duty 
to take this step. Her presence might even 
be irksome and unwelcome. '* No," whispered 
conscience, " had she not received his parting 
words, when he said that for her sake he would 
strive to redeem the past ? " 

Yes, she was bound to forgive him, and 
gladly and ungrudgingly would she forgive 
him, if that were all ; but the bare thought of 
passing the rest of her life with Lionel, the 
suspicion even that he could wish it, was a 
humiliation, distracting in its bitterness to her 
proud and resentful spirit. Yet she was 
honestly striving to follow the light that was 
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sent to guide her, and she remembered with 
some complacency that her decision to go out * 
at once, and by herself, to Brindisi, had been 
taken before the idea of Teddy's protecting 
presence had occurred to her. Further light 
might be vouchsafed to her, though she would 
not pledge herself to follow it, to whatever 
end it pointed. She found Teddy awaiting 
her ; their journey was prosperous, there were 
no breakdowns or delays that might have post- 
poned the dreaded meeting, and only from the 
last station she telegraphed to announce their 
arrival. 

On reaching the hotel, Agnes was met by 
the hospital nurse in attendance on Lionel, 
who informed her that Captain Beresford was 
asleep, but that she might safely see him when 
he awoke, as he had been made aware of her 
probable arrival, and that he was, besides, 
too weak to take much notice of her presence. 
This announcement startled Agnes consider- 
ably ; she had never even glanced at the pro- 
bability of a fatal issue, not having, alas ! cared 
for him enough to experience the dread 
which always foresees the worst for those one 
loves. Entering his room with stealthy step, 
she was shocked at the change which so com-- 
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paratively short a time had wrought in him, 
and noting the twitching and pinched features 
which, with the flush of fever on his face, told 
their own tale, not only of suffering and un- 
rest, but probably of serious mischief, she felt 
a deep sense of shame and regret for the con- 
ditions she had so coldly laid down for herself 
in coming out to him. For though she had 
fully intended that everything possible should 
be done for his comfort, she had never dreamed 
of personal watching and care. As she softly 
moved to lay aside her bonnet, proof that part 
of her programme was already changed, her 
eye fell upon a letter, directed in Lionel^ s 
scrawling handwriting to herself, and endorsed, 
"To be given to my wife after my death.'' 
So, then, the poor fellow had contemplated 
death ; and in what he believed to be his last 
days on earth had been thinking of herself ! 
Again a pang of self-reproach shot through 
her, and she prayed to God that he might be 
spared, and that she might have the courage 
to do her duty ungrudgingly by her husband. 
Leaving him still asleep, she went into the 
adjoining room to question his soldier servant 
as to the events we have narrated, and to 
gather from the pleasant-faced nurse all parti- 
VOL IIL T 
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culars of Lionel's present condition. From her 
she learned that, although no immediate 
danger was apprehended, the wound was not 
healing satisfactorily, and that the nervous 
prostration of the patient, with a certain 
amount of fever which had supervened, ren- 
dered the case a somewhat anxious one. The 
close atmosphere of the hotel, situated in the 
centre of the town, the woman added, was 
against his recovery. Meanwhile poor Teddy, 
who liked to bustle about and feel herself of 
use, was sitting forlorn and dispirited in a 
large gilded and bemirrored room, foreseeing 
no prospect of occupation or- comfort. Her 
delight was therefore unbounded when Agnes 
came in hastily, begging her to go off at once 
to the doctor to enquire if it would be safe to 
transport Captain Beresford to a more airy 
and quiet locality, and, if he consented, then 
Teddy was to find the apartment, and to 
undertake every arrangement, leaving Agnes 
to devote herself entirely to the patient. The 
little woman had slept all night in the train, 
and was as brisk as a bee. Off she trotted to 
the doctor, and though bitter was her dis- 
appointment when he replied in faultless Eng- 
lish to her French phrases, carefully composed 
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with grammatical precisian and delivered with 
the most uncompromising British accent, it 
was superseded by the gratification occa* 
sioned by his next words. He had been, he 
assured her, most anxious all along to move 
his patient to a more airy and quiet situation, 
but had not ventured on doing so until the 
arrival of his friends. *' Mrs. Beresford, his 
wife, had arrived ? Ah ! that was well ! There 
would be no risk in the removal, and here, at 
Brindisi, every facility existed for the trans- 
port of sick, so often landed from the ships." 
He gave the names of several suitable apart- 
ments, and said he would at once proceed to 
the hotel to make all necessary preparations. 

A happier woman could not be found than 
Teddy. In her humility she could not con- 
ceive why she was exalted into a position of 
trust ; but then '* everybody was always so 
good and kind ! " 

Here, then, was the little block of houses, 
appartements meuhlis h louer; and how de- 
hghtful they seemed after that dreadful hotel ! 
One was soon chosen that was almost com- 
fortable ; at any rate, bright, airy, and spot- 
lessly clean. The bedroom opened on thfe 
salon, and, with another adjoining, would be 
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ready for the sick monsieur before half-an- 
hour, said the brisk little landlady. With 
difficulty Teddy tore herself away, the pleasure 
of airing her halting grammatical French, and 
listening to the voluble chatter, of which she 
did not understand one word in fifty, being 
immense ; but much had yet to be done. 
She stopped in the market to choose the 
freshest flowers and most inviting fruits, and 
could not resist investing in gaudy-coloured 
cotton shawls and handkerchiefs to brighten 
up the little salon. On her return to the 
hotel, the nurse reported that Mrs. Beresford 
was still sitting in the Captain's room, that he 
seemed in a very comfortable sleep, and that 
madame was also sleeping in the arm-chair. 
The doctor had called, and was to return in 
an hour with an ambulance, and would himself 
superintend the removal of monsieur. 

On waking and recognising Agnes quietly 
sitting by his side — he was too weak to realize 
localities and distances — Lionel's face ex- 
pressed a gratitude and surprised pleasure 
that struck-home to her very heart. 

''Awfully good of you," he whispered, as 
he half held out his hand, recollection slowly 
returning, and tempering the pleasure with 
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something of awkward fear. " I — I never ex- 
pected — I did not send for you — I had not 
the face for that ; but I am awfully glad and 
— ^grateful,'' 

For all answer, Agnes put her hand into his. 
She could not speak ; but a flush mounted to 
her cheek, and her heart beat painfully as his 
words recalled to her all that hideous past, 
which she had succeeded in putting from her 
during the last few days. He saw the expres- 
sion on the tell-tale face, and relinquishing 
her hand, he turned his head wearily away, 
muttering, 

" You should not have come — not worth it, 
for such a poor devil as me. Agnes,*' he 
whispered presently, *' there is a letter some- 
where. When Tm dead you'll find it, and 
it'll tell you how bitterly sorry I am, and that 
I tried — ^Ah ! it wont be long now ! " 

'* Dear Lionel," she said, as she arranged 
the pillows and smoothed the bed, *' there 
must be no talking of the — past." 

The word seemed to choke her j how much 
of horror that little word involved. 

'' I am here to nurse you, and must posi- 
tively forbid you to agitate yourself ; you will 
be moved presently to a quiet, fresh apart- 
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Hient, and, please God, you will soon get 
well/' 

Her words were measured and precise. In 
truth, she could not speak otherwise. It was 
all like a dream ; she scarcely realized what 
she was doing, but the one paramount 
necessity upon which the nurse insisted was 
to keep the sick man from speaking, and, 
above all, to avoid for him any nervous ex- 
citement. 

"It is all settled," she went on in quiet, 
soothing tones ; " Morris is here, and the 
doctor is soon coming back. Meanwhile 
\ will go on to see that all is ready; keep 
q^ite quiet, Lionel ; " and as she laid her 
hand on his hot head, he looked up with a 
grateful and wondering smile. 

The removal was effected very easily, ^nd 
that evening found him in a quiet, cool room, 
made comfortable by those few touches which 
a woman's hand alone can bring. The soft 
sea-breeze seemed to soothe his restlessness, 
and he slept more quietly than he had yet 
done. 

Teddy had been working with a will, and 
was as proud of the salon, and did the 
honours of the repast, as if the house and 
the cook were her own. 
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" So nice — is it not, Agnes ? It's like old 
times, and your poor dear papa, and the dear 
Colonel, and the cedar trees, and the dear 
old wainscotted rooms, and oh ! what have I 
done to be so happy ? " 

Even in the midst of the trouble that sur- 
rounded her, and the mention of the one 
name which always so affected her, Agnes 
was able to laugh. By what possible con- 
fusion of ideas even Teddy could associate 
the cedar trees with the blue Mediterranean, 
the little white-papered sitting-room and its 
snowy muslin curtains, with the wainscotted 
rooms of the dear old Priory, and her poor 
father, then in the prime of vigorous health, 
with the sick Lionel, all her past knowledge 
of the little woman failed to discover. There 
was something very comical in the way Teddy 
evidently received Lionel's illness as a kind 
of merciful dispensation, sent to add to her 
own happiness, and the very fact of laughing 
was a relief to Agnes, the tension of whose 
nerves was becoming most painful. From 
this time, Lionel steadily gained ground, and 
was able before long to be moved into the 
sitting-room. Teddy flitted about and petted 
and '* poor dear!d " him, and it amused the 
sick man to observe the persistence with 
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which she insisted on talking French to the 
doctor, and his equal determination to reply 
to her in English. 

Anything which kept his mind from dwell- 
ing on himself or his past, was so much 
gained, the doctor said. Lionels mind ! 
Mournfully, and with no little self-reproach, 
did Agnes recur to bygone days, when in her 
scornful pride she scarcely believed in the 
existence of his mind, and most certainly had 
been at no great pains to discover it. After 
a while, though gentle and tender as ever in 
her nursing, she left him for long hours with 
Teddy, while she strolled along the beach. 
The time was getting on, and his recovery 
was at last making rapid progress. Only that 
very morning the doctor had spoken to 
Lionel of the day being not far distant 
when he might be moved home. She had 
come in quietly as these last words were 
being spoken, herself unseen. A weary sigh 
and a look of pain was Lionel* s only answer, 
for where was his home ? 

Agnes had always evaded his evident wish 
to enter into some explanations, for if she did 
let him speak, and he was wishing to redeem 
the past, what then? What would follow? 
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It almost seemed as if she were hardening 
her heart, lest it should show signs of waver- 
ing. 

One evening, when she was sitting in his 
room reading by the shaded lamp, or so in- 
tending, for the book had fallen on her lap, a 
slight noise made her turn her head towards 
the bed ; she thought he had been asleep, as, 
tired with a short drive, he had gone to bed 
earlier than usual. He had partly raised him- 
self on his elbow, and was intently watching 
her, with an expressive appeal in his eyes that 
startled her, and his earnest gaze compelled 
her to speak. 

''What is it, Lionel?" she. said at length. 

*' I want to talk to you, Agnes — do let me 
for this once ! '* 

'* Lionel,'' she answered, after a pause, 
speaking very gently, '* I will hear all you 
wish to say, only do remember how bad it is 
for you ! And — is it not better to — not to 
revert?" 

She stopped, scarcely knowing how to 
finish the sentence, so as to avoid wounding 
him. 

*' No, dear; it will be a comfort to speak, 
and I don't think — in short, Agnes, Tm not 
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getting really better. In case anything^ 
happens — '' 

*' Lionel," interrupted Agnes, staggered by 
the pang that shot through her, though she 
assured herself it was only natural pity for his 
weak, desponding state, '' if it will do you any 
good, say all you like, but don't speak of not 
getting better ; indeed, the doctor says that 
very soon you may be moved " — she hastily 
substituted the words — *' to England,'' for the 
natural one of " home " that was on her lips. 

She sat very still, nerving herself for the 
ordeal which she had been all along dreading, 
and shading her face with her hand lest he 
should perceive the pain it gave her to hear 
any illusion to that luckless past, the bare 
mention of which was like touching a bleed- 
ing wound with caustic. 

It seemed, however, as if his courage failed 
him, for a deep silence ensued, becoming so 
painful at last that Agnes herself plunged into 
the subject of their future plans, from which 
she had hitherto shrank. 

"You must not be so desponding about 
your recovery, Lionel ; you are now making 
steady progress, and will, I hope and believe,, 
soon bear the journey — ^home. . . . The old 
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Priory needs a master ! " The words were 
spoken under her breath, but they reached 
his ear, and a gleam of pleasure lighted up 
his countenance. 

" God bless you, Agnes, for saying that ! 
So awfully kind of you — I can't speak more 
to-night," he continued in a fainter voice, 
" only I want you to know — pray believe me, 
dear — for a man so near death don't say what 
be don't mean— that ever since— I first knew 
you, I never really cared for any but you ; 
only I always knew that you — could — not 
care for me. What's the love of a fellow 
tike me ? It's not worth having — but I did— 
indeed I did care for no other! '* Tears welled 
up in his eyes as his faint voice died out. 

" I do believe you, Lionel," she said, coming 
to the bedside, and gently stooping to kiss his 
forehead as she spoke. '* But now I must 
positively forbid any more talking to-night. 
You must take your night'draught, and I will 
3it by you, if you are obedient to orders," she 
said, with a smile. 

Long and peacefully he slept, exhausted 
by emotion. His wife's feelings, as she sat 
^od watched him., 'fully realizing that she 
had set the seal on their reconciliation, from 
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which there was now no escape, were very 
complex. Not yet could she rejoice. It is 
very doubtful if duty brings its own reward, 
as is so glibly asserted ; at any rate, it 
scarcely does so at the time. But yet there 
was no going back for Agnes. She kept re- 
peating to herself, in monotonous tones, 

** It is done, I cannot undo it." At times, 
the memory of her married life, the utter 
absence of sympathy, the loneliness of heart, 
the weary round of a vapid and frivolous 
society, sent a chill through her, and she was 
tempted to cry out, *' I cannot ! " ; but a look 
at the wan figure before her was enough. 
Weakness and suffering, and the near 
approach of what he still believed to be 
death, seemed to ennoble and refine him. 
Was she so very sure that the absence of 
sympathy was due alone to the shortcomings 
in his character, and not to those in hers also? 
True, there might not be much depth of 
character in him, but was there not more 
amiability and affection in his nature than 
any of which her own could boast ? Yes, in 
the balance of accounts between her and poor 
Lionel, the scale might not, after all, turn 
wholly in her favour; at any rate, she resolved 
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that she would no longer shut her heart 
against him ; and a faint, inward voice whis- 
pered that the future life, the new one with 
him, her husband, would not be bom of duty 
only. 

As he seemed now to be gaining strength 
rapidly, Agnes forbade any further talking on 
these painful topics, which might bring on a 
recurrence of fever. 

" You have said enough, dear Lionel ; do 
not keep dwelling on the past ; let us talk 
of the future, a happier subject, I trustr 
Yes," as he made some remonstrance, 
" some day, when you are stronger, after we 
get home, if you still wish it, there will be 
plenty of time ; meantime, the great point is 
to get you well." 

Already she was beginning to long for home, 
and to look forward to a peaceful life in the 
old house. 

*' Teddy," she said, ** you must come home 
with us and help me to keep Lionel quiet 
when he wants to do too much." 

This new field for her energies was delight- 
ful to the little woman. Time was beginning 
to hang heavily on her hands. Everything 
went so smoothly in the household that be- 
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yond managing the commissariat and the 
arrangement of flowers, there was nothing for 
her to do. She had converted the house into 
a perfect conservatory, so filled was every 
corner with all the plants and blossoms she 
could collect, much to the proprietor's dis- 
may. 

'' The nerves of monsieur," said she, " can 
never recover with all that odour of plants ! " 

She had all a Frenchwoman's innate horror 
of (sweet) smells. But Miss Edwards loftily 
assured her that British nerves were not of 
that sickly description which could be un- 
strung by any quantity of lilies and Cape 
jessamine ! 

They had no visitors, save the doctor and 
the English Chaplain who had been kind to 
Lionel before Agnes's arrival, and whom he 
liked. 

'* A nice, good fellow," he remarked, *' and 
isn't one of that sort who bowl you over at 
once. After all," he says, '* if one is sorry 
one can get forgiven, and God knows I'm 
sorry enough for what I've done ! " 

At length the day of their departure was 
fixed, and even Lionel began to look forward 
to the journey with something of confidence, 
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though his forebodings, even now, were not 
wholly banished. Poor fellow ! He was very 
touching in his humility, seeming fully pos- 
sessed with the idea that happiness was not 
to be for him. 

Alas, that wonderful second sight, with 
which people are often gifted, proved in this 
case to be too true. The day but one before 
that fixed for their departure he was seized 
with a sudden fit of choking cough, in which 
he broke a blood-vessel. The ball had passed 
dangerously near the lung, and whether the 
haemorrhage, which could not be arrested, 
was due to the effects of a sudden chill, or to 
the breaking anew of the scarcely healed 
wound, poor Lionel's days, or rather his hours, 
were numbered. In his weak state he had no 
strength to resist this fresh complication. 

'* It is best so, darling,'' he whispered, as 
Agnes flew to his side, her face blanched as 
his own. She had been out on the seashore, 
bidding a grateful farewell to the scene of her 
many struggles and misgivings, and latterly, 
as she fondly believed, of her new hopes and 
happiness. On nearing the house, the face 
of the French bonne told its tale; while 
Teddy flew to meet her, tears raining down 
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her cheeks, and gasping out words of terror 
and hope jumbled up together, after her 
pecuUar fashion. 

'* Oh, so awful ! To think of his dying 
now ! Oh, what am I saying ! " she ex- 
claimed, as Agnes rushed past her. *' Don't 
be frightened, pray don't be frightened ! " 

'' Yes, dear," repeated Lionel, in a falter- 
ing voice, and stroking her head as she knelt 
beside him, while sobs shook her frame, " I 
feel it is for the best. I have been so happy 
lately ; and perhaps, you know, a fellow like 
me might not ever suit you in the long 
run." 

But she stopped him. 

'* For pity's sake, Lionel, don't say that! I 
implore you not to speak so ! " gasped 
Agnes, who was now torn with grief and 
remorse. 

What further passed between them was 
known only to themselves. He died very 
peacefully, holding her hand in his own ; and 
as the deep voice of the Chaplain pronounced 
the solemn words of the commendatory 
prayer, ushering the soul of the dying man 
to a new life beyond the grave, a solemn 
petition rose up from Agnes's heart, that it 
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might be to her also the beginning of a net^ 
life here on earth, a life which should be de- 
voted to others, an unselfish life of earnest 
endeavour, and of patient and faithful per- 
formance. 

She mourned for Lionel deeply and sin- 
cerely ; but her grief was tempered with 
heartfelt gratitude in that her sinful pride and 
hardness was broken down, and that there 
had been perfect peace between them. He 
had come to know that her tardy love had, at 
last, been awakened, and that she had looked 
forward to happiness by his side. If he had 
died far away, unreconciled to her, above all, 
if no opportunity had been given them of ex- 
changing the forgiveness which each required 
at the other* s hand, Agnes knew that her 
future life would have been one of hopeless 
and ceaseless remorse. 

Lionel was buried at the old church in 
Cornwall, which Agnes had not entered since 
their marriage day, Herbert Talbot coming 
down to perform the service. Once again 
Agnes Beresford and George Malcolm met, 
standing side by side, the only mourners by 
Lionel's grave ; but there was not a thought 
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in the heart of either which might not have 
been read by him they were laying to rest, or 
by the wife whom Malcolm had left in Italy, 
when he hastened to pay the last tribute of 
affection to one for whom, through all the 
troubled past, he had felt the deepest interest 
and attachment. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Ruth soon recovered. With the tension 
of agony removed, the healthy elasticity of 
her constitution, and the calm serenity of 
her mind, enabled her quickly to throw off 
all trace of illness. At her earnest request, 
the past, after the first explanation, was as a 
sealed book between Frank and herself. Even 
her gentle spirit was torn afresh and tempest- 
tossed at the bare remembrance of that time 
and she prayed to forget, as she had already 
forgiven. She had spoken to Estcourt of the 
fire, of her receiving the mutilated girl into 
their home, and of reading the letter, from 
which all their misery had arisen. She told 
the story very briefly, and with a shrinking 
horror that warned her husband against 
dwelling upon the hateful narrative. It was 
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only from the German servant, Lisa, that 
he afterwards heard the full details of his 
wife's heroic conduct, and some months 
later a letter from Rachel revealed to him 
the whole plot. '' Chistabel," she wrote, 
''will have it so. There is no peace for 
her until she has confessed everything to 
you, and she implores one little word of 
forgiveness." 

The good Rachel went on to describe 
how her unhappy sister was torn with mental 
agony and remorse, and so racked with 
incessant pain that it was only now that 
she had been able to read the note left for 

« 

her by Ruth, and to learn what loving care 
had been bestowed upon her, even after 
Ruth had become aware, by the evidence 
of the fatal letter, how Christabel had tried 
to lure Estcourt to his ruin. 

Very courteous and sympathising were the 
terms in which he replied to Rachel. But 
the one word which she so earnestly sought 
was withheld. Forgiveness — no, that was 
beyond him. It was the one, and only 
point, on which Ruth found him obdurate. 
In vain, and ever in vain, she pleaded for 
the poor penitent. ''Who are we, that we 
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should withhold our forgiveness ? The hand 
of the Lord is heavy upon her, while He 
has brought us together once more in perfect 
love and peace. . . . '* 

There was little change in the gentle and 
loving Ruth ; for the pure gold of her nature 
admitted of no refining. She had still that 
bright smile and the winning sympathy of 
intelligence which constituted her nameless 
charm, but the Quakeress garb had been 
insensibly modified, until outwardly she bore 
no very distinct trace of belonging to her 
people. Her dress was always modest and 
subdued, in perfect harmony with her voice 
and manner. She could never bring herself 
to mingle in the noisy gaieties, the accepted 
" amusements " of general society, nor did 
her husband wish her to do so. He could 
not have borne to see her sullied by con- 
tact with the hollow and frivolous world 
of fashion. But in all the more quiet social 
gatherings in which he joined there would 
Ruth be found by his side, taking her ful^l 
share in all his interests and pursuits, the 
blithe companion of his leisure, the darlings 
the joy and the pride of his heart. 



THREE YEAES LATER. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Once more the old Priory, the wide veran- 
dah, and the quaint old rooms, the velvety 
lawn, with its sweeping cedars and wreaths 
of flowers, the scent-laden breeze, the re- 
pose and seclusion. Scarcely five years 
had elapsed, and it might have been but 
yesterday that the two men sat smoking 
under the verandah, discussing the future of 
her, the first heroine of these pages. There 
is little difference to note in the old place. 
But what of its inmates? What changes 
have the heavy hand of time wrought in 
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them ? The proud and haughty master has 
long since been laid in his grave, in the 
cypress -groved cemetery at Simla. Mal- 
colm, the type of a noble, unselfish, and God- 
like man, has fought many a battle, and won 
many a victory, to which the gallant exploits 
of his friend and comrade are but as the 
mimicry of war is to its reality, for the foe 
he has conquered is Self — that pitiless foe 
which rears again and again its ignoble head> 
and never leaves the victor safe from the fear 
of a fresh onslaught. 

And what of the wayward, scornful, and 
undisciplined Agnes ? She who had been 
admired by all, beloved by few — we had 
nearly said, by one alone ; the unloved 
girl, the unhappy wife, the bereaved mother^ 
and now — the solitary widow ! See her, as 
she stands in the rose garden, by that same 
black rose-tree, which had been the subject 
of the former dispute, talking to old Adams ? 
Can it be the same woman ? How touching 
her aspect in her widow's dress, an expres- 
sion in the depths of her beautiful eyes which 
tells of past conflicts, and chastening sorrows^ 
but where there now reigns a fulness of peace 
and joy, such as her countenance had never 
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worn in those eariy days. Hear her soft 
voice, her low and silvery laugh, as she talks 
to the old man of his roses, and assures him 
that she is a convert to his opinion, and loves 
the glorious hues in which nature delights to 
clothe them. 

" We must keep one or two of the black 
ones, Adams,'* she said, " just as a curiosity, 
and to show the neighbours your skill in cul- 
tivating them ; but the highest honour shall 
be for your beautiful pink ones, I wish, old 
friend, you were more free from your rheu- 
matism. You do too much, indeed you do, 
and I must get in another man to work under 
you, that you may have more rest, for if ever 
a man deserved rest, it is you, Adams ! '' And 
she laid her hand kindly on his shoulder. 

The old fellow brushed his knuckles across 
his eyes, and, looking with reverent pride and 
affection into her face, replied, 

" God bless you, Miss Agnes, leastways, 
ma'am, I mean — excuse an old man. Always 
a-thinking of others — that's what you are ! " 

As they were speaking, a nurse came up, 
carrying a little girl of nearly two years old, 
who shouted with joy when Agnes held out 
her arms to receive her. 
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" My goodness ! how smart they have 
made you, my darling ! I am sure these 
bows must be some of dear old Teddy's 
handiwork in honour of seeing father and 
mother. Ah ! here they come ! '' she said, 
as the familiar click of the garden gate was 
heard. " And here comes grandpapa with 
them. We must make haste. Agnes will be 
a good child, and not a bit shy, and she must 
kiss and love dear mother, who has been so 
ill. '' 

And with her godchild in her arms, our 
Agnes set off running to meet the little 
procession now crossing the lawn. 

She tenderly kissed the pale woman lying 
back in the garden chair, the very ghost of 
the once radiant Evelyn, and placing the child 
in her mother's arms, she turned with a warm 
and sunny greeting to Colonel Malcolm, who, 
by the recent death of his uncle, was now 
Lord Southern — though to us he must remain 
^George Malcolm to the end. Following hard 
by were the Talbots with Amy, who had in 
great measure recovered, for though hope- 
lessly lame, she could now walk with the help 
of crutches. The child was duly transferred 
to its father's arms, but the quivering Up, the 
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wet eyelashes, and the wistful glance over its 
shoulder to Agnes told that the parents were 
as strangers to her. 

Soon after the birth of this little one, 
Evelyn had caught a chill, which developed 
into a dangerous form of pleurisy. On her 
partial recovery, she was ordered to a warmer 
climate, and at Agnes's earnest request the 
baby had been left in her charge. Malcolm 
relinquished his appointment, and for the last 
year and a half they had been wandering 
about in search of health. Needless to say, 
he had consecrated his every thought and 
energy to the care of his sick wife, the ten- 
derest of nurses and most devoted of hus- 
bands, and whatever was in store for them, 
he would know that he had made one woman's 
life as happy as is possible in this world of 
sorrow. 

Evelyn had often said, as she honestly 
felt, that the perfect happiness of her lot 
made her dread what the future might bring 
of sorrow. It is often thus. If those who- 
are enveloped in mist and darkness look 
hopefully for the light beyond, none the less 
do those who bask in the fulness of sunshine 
scan the horizon with trembling anxiety for 
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each threatening cloud. But, happily, Eve- 
lyn's forebodings as to her recovery were not 
realized. Already her native air had greatly 
restored her strength. The flush of fever, 
and the drawn look of suffering, had disap- 
peared, leaving her, indeed, shaken and en- 
feebled, but with every prospect of complete 
recovery. 

*Jlt JIL jiL Mt 
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Agnes had not left the Priory since the day 
she had laid her husband in the grave. A 
close intimacy had sprung up between her 
and the occupants of the Rectory, and 
assisted by the faithful Teddy, she associated 
herself heart and soul with them in carrying 
out all the work inaugurated by Herbert 
Talbot — ministering to the poor, the wretched^ 
and the lonely as can only effectually be done 
by those who have known the fellowship of 
suffering, and can speak with sympathy and 
charity of heart, as well as of purpose. At 
last she was happy, happy and at peace with 
herself, in the possession of the only true 
source of inward joy, perfect resignation and 
unwavering faith. 
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In a small cottage in the Far West, nestled 
under the surrounding hills, and nearly hidden 
from view, a woman, prematurely aged by 
sorrow, stooped over a couch, on which lay 
the shrunken and attenuated form of an in- 
valid, of whose age it was all but impossible 
to judge. Intense bodily suffering, and the 
racking wear of mental anguish, had so 
sharpened and contracted the features, that 
they might have indifferently belonged to 
youth or to well-nigh advanced age. 

'* Will they never come, Rachel ? " said the 
sick woman. '* I am so weary with waiting. 
I cannot rest until I have seen Ruth, and 
oh ! do tell me you think he will forgive." 

" Patience, my child," replied her sister. 
*' Ruth will surely come, as she promised. 
Perchance her mother is worse to-day, and 
may be Ruth is detained with her." 

" But it's past three. The farm is so near, 
and she said she would start directly after 
their dinner." 

The half. whispered words had scarce passed 
her white lips when the door of the little room 
was softly opened, and Ruth glided to the 
side of the suffering and paralyzed woman, 
and kissing the wan and scarred face, she 
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said in the gentle and soothing tones of 
old, 

" God help thee to bear this trial. We 
have heard from dear Rachel of thy bitter 
sufFerings, and of how patiently thou hast 
striven to bear them ; and now, Christabel, I 
have brought him whom thou hast so long 
desired to see. May the God of all mercy 
and peace bring thee comfort in my hus- 
band's pardon." 

As Frank Estcourt entered the room, his 
grave and stem expression well-nigh belied 
Ruth's words, and the promise of the long 
withheld forgiveness, which his presence in 
that room betokened. But his hardness was 
not proof against the sight before him. 

" You desire my pardon, Christabel,'' he 
said. " You have it freely. Nay, more, I 
should own myself in your debt, for fondly 
as I cherished, and deeply as J revered my 
wife, but for you, the tool of that dastardly 
scoundrel, I should never have realized her 
perfection, or have fathomed the priceless 
worth of her love." 



THE END. 



